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‘NO. 580. 
Miscellanies. 


"We suppose the species of animal described be- 
low, iu an extract from Miss *litford’s Village, is 
pearly unknown on this side of the water ;—pos- 
sibly however one or two of our readers may have 
been borne, by some of the many casualties of 
human life, within ear-shot of 
A TALKING LADY. 
Ben Johnson has a play called The Silent 








Woman, who turns out, as might be expected, to 


be no woman at all—nothing, as Master Slender 
said, but ‘a great lubberly boy ;’ thereby, as I ap- 
d, discourteously presuming that a silent 
woman isa non-entity. If the learned dramatist, 
this happily prepared and pre-disposed, had hap- 
to fall in with such a specimen of female 
ware as 1 have just parted with, he might 
perhaps have given us a pendant to his picture n 
the Talking Lady. Pity buthe had! He would 
have done her justice, which I could not at any 
time, least of all now: [am too much stunned ; 
too much like one escaped from a beliry ona 
coronation day. I am just resting from the fatigue 
of four days’ hard listening ; four snowy, sleety, 
rainy days-—daysof every variety of falling wea- 
ther, all of them too bad to admit the possibility 
that any petticoated thing, were she as hardy as 
a Scotch fir, should stir out,—four days chained 
by ‘sad civility’ to that fire-side, once so quiet, 
and again—cheering thought ! again I trust to be 
so, when the echo of that visitor’s incessant 
tongue shall have died away. 
he visitor in question is a very excellent and 
respectable elderly lady, upright in mind and body, 
with a figure that does honour to her dancing- 
master, a face exceedingly well preserved,wrinkled 
and freckled, but still fair, and an air of gentility 
over her whole person, which is not the least affect- 
ed by her out-of-fashion garb. She could never 
be taken for any thing but a woman of family, 
and perhaps she could as little pass for any other 
than an old maid. She took us in her way from 
London to the west of England : and being, as 
she wrote, ‘not quite well, not equal to much com- 
pany, prayed that no other guest might be admitted, 
so that she might have the pleasure of our conver- 


<a tation all to herself,,—( Ours! as if it were possi- 


ble for any of us to slide in a word edgewise !)}— 


‘sat, Bevel ‘andespecially enjoy the gratification of talking 


over old times with the master of the house, her 

man.’ Such was the promise of her letter, 
and to the letter it has been kept. All the news 
and scandal of a large county forty years ago, and 
a hundred years * 8* ever 2 all the 
warriages, deaths, birt jopements, law-suits, 
and casualties of her own times, her father’s, 
grandfather’s, great-grandfather’s, nephew’s, aud 


He ant god-nephew’s, has she detailed with a minute- 
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tea theforty years he has known her, no such event 
hes occurred ; and she knows new newstoo! It 


nes, an accuracy, a prodigality of learning, a 
of proper names, a pedantry of local- 
ity, which would excite the envy of a county his- 
torian, a king-at-arms, or even a Scotch novelist. 
Her knowledge is astonishing ; but the most 
—*RX 
edge. Itshould seem, to listen to her, as if, 
vume time of her life, she must have listened 
heself : and yet her countryman declares, that in 


aust be intuition. 
The manner of her speech has little remarkable. 
B kis rather old-fashioned and provincial, but per- 
i fectly lady-like, low and gentle, and not seeming 
90 fast as it is; like the great pedestrians she clears 
tr ground easily, and never seems to use any 
exertion ; yet ‘I would my horse had the speed of 
her tongue, and so good a continuer.’? She will 
wk you sixteen hours a day for twenty days 
— and not deduct one poor five minutes for 
and baiting time. Talking, sheer talking, is 
meat and drink and sleep to her. She likes nothing 
tke. Eating is a sad interruption. For the tea- 
table she has some toleration ; but dinner, with its 
catter of plates and jingle of knives and forks, 
doner is her abhorrence. Nor are the other com- 


arg ¥en pursuits of life more in her favour. Walking 


x8, ott thausts the breath that might be better employed. 


new 


of OF 
the late DY. Fend civilized people. 


 Ancing is a noisy diversion, and singing is worse ; 
cannot endure any music, except the long, 
grand, dull concerto, which nobody thinks of 
stening to. Reading and chess she classes to- 
her as silent barbarisms, unworthy of a social 

; le. Cards, too, have their 

ts; there is a rivalry, a mute eloquence ‘in 
s four aces, that leads away the attention ; 
sides, partners will sometimes scold; so she 
wapever plays at cards; and upon the strength of 
ais abstinence had very nearly passed for serious, 
it was discovered that she could not abide a 
sermon. She always looks out for the short- 
— ohare — to above one Bible 
reting in her life. ‘Such speeches!’ quoth she 
Nthought the men never meant to —— done. 
ple bave great need of patience.’ Plays, of 

arse, she abhors, and operas, and mobs, and all 
that will be heard, especially children ; 

igh for babies, particularly when asleep, for 

gs and pictures, and such silent intelligences as 

eto talk of and talk to, she has a considerable 
‘ality ; and an agreeable and gracious flattery 
mammas and other owners of these pretty 

© things is a very usual introduction to her 
eous harangues. The matter of these 

4ons is inconceivably various. Perhaps the 

™ and genealogical anecdotes, the sort of sup- 

ment to the history of *****shire, may be her 

est point ; but she shines almost as much in 

and housewifery. Her medical disserta- 

Savour a little of that partjcular branch of 
Science called quackery. She has a specific 

t almost every disease to which the human 

is liable; and is terribly prosy and unmer- 
inher symptoms. Her cureskill. In house- 
ag, her notions resemble those of other verbal 
gers; full of economy and retrenchment, 
a leaning towards reform, though she-loves 
Vell to declaim on the abuses in the cook’s 
iment, that I am not sure that she would very 
ily thank any radical who should sweep them 
away. For the rest, her system sounds very 

yi0 theory, but rather fails in practice. Her 
"would be capital, only that some way or 
do not eat well ; her preserves seldom 


reckoned a pleasant woman ! 
in the great manufacturing town where she usually 
resides, is very large, which may partly account 
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keep ; and her sweet wif&s are sure to turn sour. 
These are certainly her favourite topics ; but any 
one will do. 


With all this intolerable prosing, she is actually 
Her acquaintance, 


for the misnomer. Her conversation is of a sort 

to bear dividing. Besides, there is, i all large so- 

cieties, an instinctive sympathy which*directs each 

individual to the companion most congenial to his 

humour. Donbtless, her associates deserve the 

old French compliment, ‘Ils ont tous un grand ta- 

lent pour le silence.’ Parcelled out amongst some 

seventy or eighty, there may even be some savour 

in her talk. It is the tete-a-tete that kills, or the 

small fire-side circle of three or four, where only 

one can speak, and all the rest must seem to listen 

—seem! did I say ?—must listen in good earnest. 

Hotspur’s expedient in a similar situation of crying 
‘Hem! Go to, and marking not a word, will 
not do here ; compared to her, Owen Glendower 

was no conjurer. She has the eye of a hawk, 
and detects a wandering glance, an incipient yawn, 
the slightest movement of impatience. The very 

needle must be quiet. If a pair of scissors do but 
wag, she is affronted, draws herself up, breaks off 
in the middle of a story, of a sentence, of a word, 
and the unlucky culprit must, for civility’s sake, 
summon a more than Spartan fortitude, and beg 
the torturer to resume her torments—‘That, that 
is the unkindest cut of all!’ I wonder, if she had 
happened to have married, how many husbands 
she would have talked todeath. It is certain that 
none of her relations are longlived after she comes 
to reside withthen. Father, mother, uncle, sister, 
brother, two nephews, and one niece, all these 
have successively passed away, though a healthy 
race, and with no visible disorder—except—— 
but we must not be uncharitable. They might 
have died, thou she had been born dumb :—‘It is 
an accident that happens every day.’ Since the 
decease of her last nephew, she attempted to form 
an establishment with a widow lady, for the sake, 
as they both said, of the comfort of society. But 
—strange miscalculation ! she was a talker too! 
They parted in a week. 

And we have also parted. I am just returning 
from escorting her to the coach, which is to con- 
vey her two hundred miles westward ; and Ihave 
still the murmur of her adieux resounding in my 
ears, like the indistinct hum of the air on a frosty 
night. It was curious to see how, almost simul- 
taneously, these mournful adiewx shaded into 
cheerful salutations of her new.comrades, the pas- 
sengers in the mail. Poor souls! Little does the 
civil young lad who made wey for her, or the fat 
lady, his mama, who with pains and inconveni- 
ence made room for her, or the grumpy gentleman, 
in the opposite corner, who after some dispute 
was at length wan to admit her dressing box, 
little do they suspect what is to befall them. Two 
hundred miles! and she never sleeps ina car- 
riage ! Well, patience be with them, and com- 
fort and peace! A pleasant journey to them ! 
And to her all happiness! She is a most kind 

d.excellent person, unc for whum I would do 
any thing in my poor power—ay, even were it to 
listen to her another four days. 





VICTORY AT TOULOUSE. 
JOURNAL OF 4 SOLDIER. 

—‘I was standing at the side of one of the bat- 
teries, which we had just taken, along with some 
of the regiment, and a young officer, one of the 
tallest and finest looking men I ever beheld. This 
was the first time he had ever been under fire, but 
he behaved like a hero, and snatched up a musket 
belonging to some soldier who had fallen, with 
which he was firing away upon the enemy like the 
most practised veteran. I happened to turn about 
my h-ad for a moment, and when I looked back 
again, he was lyiag stretched on his back, the 
blood swelling from his breast,and his feet quiver- 
ing in the last convulsions of expiring nature. He 
had arrived from England only a short time be- 
fore ; and in his march from Passage through 
France.to join his regiment, had been taken pris- 
oner by a marauding party of French in our rear. 
He had escaped from his guard during a dark 
night, and concealed himself in a wood for a day 
or two until they were gone. When almost fam- 
ished with hunger, he proceeded on his march, 
and luckily met with a British officer of rank, who 
supplied him with the means of reaching his regi- 
ment. He had joined us only two or three days 
previous to the battle, and was standing close be- 
side me in the flush of youth, and health, and 
hope—the proudest one of life; his eye but twin- 
kled once, and he lay a corpse at my feet ! 

What art thou, Spirit undefin’d, 
That passes with man’s breath away, 
That giv'st him feeling, sense, and mind, 
And leav'st him cold unconscious clay ? 

‘While I was yet gazing upon him in a kind of 
stupor, I received a blow, as from’a huge club, on 
the elbow. A musket ball passed through the 
upper part of my arm, and splintered the bone ; I 
felt stunned, and in a few moments became dizzy 
and fell. The first sensation which I was con- 
scious of after my fall, was that of a burning thirst, 
universally felt after gunshot wounds. I observed 
our men still falling around me, in consequence of 
the fire from the two fortified houses—but at last 
the firing suddenly ceased, and a dead silence en- 
sued. My faintness now beginning to wear off, J 
raised my head, and through the clouds of smoke 
which were clearing away, I observed that the 
road was covered with troops in blue uniform. 
At first, I supposed them to be Spaniards, but was 
soon undeceived,and discovered them to be French. 
Out of about five hundred men, which the 4°d 
regiment brought into action, scarcely ninety 
reached the fatal redoubt from which the enemy 
had fled. 

‘As soon as the smoke began to clear away, 
they discovered how matters stood, and advanced 
in great force in order to regain their st holds. 
The 42d regiment immediately fell back upon the 

79th and some other corps, now moving up to 
their support. Of these circumstances, at the time, 
however, I was quite ignorant ; and as escape was 
impossible, I lay quietly where I was, on the road- 
side, hoping to avoid notice among the wounded 
and the dead. 

‘The enemy marched past me in great force, 
keeping up a tremendous fire, and baving drums 
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beating in the rear.. ‘The main body had passed | he was carried out, to make roont fur some other | 


without taking any notice of me, when I was 
seized upon by two stragglers, who had _ loitered 
behind. They intmediately Legan to rifle my | 
pockets, and one of them was in the act of tearing | 
off my epaulette, when an vilicer came up, sword 

in hand, and drove yhem off, tw my great relief. | 
My situation, however, became extremely upcom- | 
fortable, as I was exposed to the fire of our own} 
troops, who were advancing upon the French to 

retake the batteries. Believing that the evemy 

would soon be driven back, and fearing that they 

might carry me alung with them, I.got up as soon 

as they were fairly past, and supporting my 

wounded arm with the other, began to make the 

best of my way over the ploughed field, in order 

to gain some place of safety ; but [ had not pro- 
ceeded far when I felt myself seized from behind 

by two French soldiers, who had been foitering in 

the rear, and who most unceremoniously marched 

off with me towards ‘Toulouse. ; 

‘The issue of this last attempt of the enemy to 
take their redoubts is well known ;‘they were a 
second time repulsed with great loss, antl their 
whole army driven into Toulouse. But I proceed 
with my personal narrative. 

‘As soon as my conductors and I were out of 
range of the fire from the British, they allowed me. 
to rest a little, and one of them only remained 
with me. He presented me with his canteen of 
wine, and asked me if the French were not a very 
brave people; which leading question I thought 
proper to answer in the way he wished. As we 
proceeded along the road, a tall grim-looking sol- 
dier, who eyed me with a ferocious look, threw a 
bundle of ball cartridges at me, by which I receiv- 
ed a severe blow on the head. My attendant was 
abundantly wroth ; and, after abusing the ruffian, 
procceded with me towards the town. 

‘It was a bright beavtiful evening. As we ap- 
proached Toulouse, about a hundged yards from 
the entrance into the town, upon the high road,we 
met Marshal Soult and his staff on horseback. He 
was looking earnestly towards the heights, from 
which he saw his troops beaten back in all direc- 
tions. I passed close by the Marshal and his 
generals, who eyed me with a look of grave curi- 
osity. « 

‘At last I arrived in the town, which exhibited 
such a scene of confusion as I neyer witnessed. 
Almost the whole French army occupied the 
streets; the house tops were covered with crowds, 
and the windows seemed bursting with the popu- 
lation. All was terror and excitement; for Soult 
seemed determined to make a stand even in the 
town, and Wellington commanded a position from 
which he could reduce it to ashes. I had no 
sooner entered the streets, than I became so faint 
and exhausted from fatigue and loss of blood, that 
I sunk down upon the ground. In a few minutes 
a French surgeon made his appeatance and ex- 
amined my wound, which he laid open with the 
knife at both orifices, but so much was my arm 
deadened by the ball, that I scarcely felt the 
operation. Assoon as it was over, I was escorted 
by a file of gens d’armes to an hospital prepared 
for the reception of the wounded. As we passed 
along the streets, crowds of ladies rushed out from 
their houses and presented me with wines and 
cordials ; and being much exhausted and parched 
with thirst, I drank largely of every thing they 
offered me. 

‘Upon arriving at the hospital, I was ushered 
into an immense room which was crowded from 
end to end with the wounded and dying officers of 
the French army. I was then given in charge to 
two fat rosy sick-nurses, who, without any coy 
delays, or the slightest attempt at a blush, stripped 
off my clothes and put me to bed. In a short 
time afterwards I received a visit from an English 
physician who had been long resident in Toulouse. 
He informed me that the French army would be 
obliged to retire, and that the inhabitants of 
Toulouse were well affected towards the English. 
I expressed u fear that, in the event of the French 
army retiring they might carry me along with 
them ; but he set my mind at ease by informing 
me that he had sufficient interest with the medical 
department to prevent any thing of that sort, and 
after promising to repéat his visit, he took his 
leave. 

‘Towards night I began to fall into a slumber, 
but was every now and then startled out of it by 
the cries of the wounded, especially of such of us 
as were undergoing amputations. 

‘In the bed next to me lay an English officer 
who had been wounded and taken prisoner ; but 
he was then speechless, and died during the night. 
On my other side lay a German, an officer in the 
French service, whose skull had been fractured. 
He sung and conversed to himself in the wildest 
manner imaginable ; and, about midnight, started 
out of bed and marched up and down the room in 
a state of delirium, quite alarmihg to the rest of us. 
He also died in a short time. 

‘Sleep came upon us at last; but it was a sleep 
ofhorrors. The Various scenes of the preceding 
day, mixed up with the phantoms of imagination, 
passed in dire review before me. My friends 
seemed falling around me; the thunders of battles 
were in my ears ; and we seemed retreating and 
closely pursued by the enemy’s cavalry. From 
these imaginary horrors, a return to real pain was 
arelief. I awoke towards morning with a burning 
thirst, and the taste of sulphur in my throat, in 
consequence of the smoke which I had breathed 
the preceding day. {was amply supplied with 
lemonade ; but my fair attendants allowed me 
scarce any thing to eat, for fear, as they informed 
me, of fever. 

‘About ten o’clock at night I observed several 
officers enter the hospital and bid adieu to their 
wounded companions, by which I guessed the 
French army were about to evacuate Toulouse. 
Shortly afterwards there were symptoms of com- 
motion without—the movements of a great army, 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, through the narrow 
streets, with the confusion attending such a scene, 
produced great noise, like the roar of the sea after 
astorm. I listened to the wild sound for hours, 
till at last it began to wax faint, and die away 
through the night, when I again sunk into a slum- 
ber. On awakenihg in the morning, I observed a 
number of priests in the act of administering ex- 
treme unction to the dying men by whom I was 
surrounded ; andthe moment any of them expired, 
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MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETHER.——HUME, 








wounded man, by whom his bed was immediately 
occupied. 

‘Yet even in that house of mourning, there 
occurred one circumstance which J still think of 
with peculiar pleasure. About mid-day a young 
lady entered the hospital, probably to see some 
friend or acquaintance among the wounded. In 
proceeding along the room, she paused opposite 
to the place where I was lying, and being inform. 
ed by one of the sick nurses in atiendance, that | 
was an Englishman, she stepped up to my bed- 
side, and gazing on me with a look, in which curi- 
osity was mingled with pity-—all at once, yielding 
to the impulse of her feelings, she bent over, and 
throwing her arms around my neck, pressed her 
cheek to mine. It was a burst of nature, and but 
the action of a moment ; for she raised herself 
hastily, glided away, and I never saw her again. 

‘Yet, trivial as this circumstance may seem, it 
remains fair and fresh in my recollection, while 
weightier matters have been long forgotten ; and 
there are times even yet, when, in the silence of 
the night, and far away amidst the dreaming of 
the land, my couch seems spread in the hospital 
of Toulouse ; and when amidst that scene of suf- 
fering my ear is tortured with the shrieks of agony, 
and my sealed eye blasted with heart-rending 
sights—then, too, smiling away these horrors, the 
vision of the young French girl breaks upon my 
dreams, and in all the vividness of reality do I be- 
hold her, like a ministering angel, bending over 
my couch, till once more I feel her dark tresses 


clustering over my brow, and the pressure of her 
soft warm cheek to mine.’ 


DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE. 





The name of Pestalozzi, his object, efforts and |” 


success ought to be known wherever moral and in- 
tellectual culture are valued, and the poor and 
humble are acknowledged to be men. Endeav- 
ours are now making in some parts of our coun- 
try to apply his principles of education: and we 
think the following spirited and just remarks upon 
his system, taken from a number of the Edinburgh 
Review, will be read with pleasure. 


While the name of Pestalozzi is known as a fa- 
miliar household word on the Continent, and his 
memory, now that unhappily we have lost him, is 
everywhere held in pious veneration, we in this 
island, from accidental circumstances, are hardly 
acquainted with its sound, and know not that to 
him the world stands more deeply indebted than 
to any other man for the beginning of the sound 
and benevolent system, now making such rapid 
strides, the improvement of the poorer classes of 
the people. It is a just as well as a pleasing and 
auseful office, to give the author of so much unmin- 
gled good his due praise; and we feel great de- 
light in being the means of diffusing the history of 
his improvements, and making our countrymen 
dwell for a little while on the virtues of the man 
and the writer, whose merits and fortunes we are 
about to contemplate. 

The master principle of Pestalozzi, that the 
poor are our brethren, is as old as the Christian 
dispensation. The practical application of it, how- 
ever, is less ancient—by nearly eighteen centu- 
ries, for it was Pestalozzi who first taught men 
how to act upon the divine truth, and apply it 
really to the affairs of human life. Before his time, 
enough was supposed to be done by Christians, if 
they preached against pride, and commended hu- 
mility—professed love of their neighbours and 
forgiveness of their enemies—and gave part of 
their abundance to relieve the poor man’s neces- 
sities. More than enough was held to be accom- 
plished if they endowed hospitals and alms-houses, 
and in various other ways made the rich contrib- 
ute to the wants of the poor. But still the two 
classes were considered as essentially different— 
as much separated by an impassable gulf, as if 
they belonged not to the same species. They were 
tobe treated differently, therefore, in moral as well 
as in physical respects. They were to hear the 
same scriptures, believe the same creed, and wor- 
ship the same God ; in rewards and punishments, 
both here and hereafter, they were to have the 
same measure meted out to them : But in all things 
intellectual, in the culture of the mind, in the treat- 
ment of the understanding, upon which mainly de- 
pends the whole of every one’s character, both 
moral-and religious, there was to be one rule for 
the rich, and another for the poor; one principle 
for the few of the upper and middle classes, ano- 
ther for the multitude of the lower order. Enjoy- 
ment and ease of body being the lot of the former, 
with them were conjoined the luxuries of educa- 
tion, so that the pleasures of the mind might al- 
ternate with those of the senses ; penury and la- 
bour were the fortune of the latter, and an exclu- 
sion of all the gratifications which knowledge and 
meditation bestow. 

That this distinction arose from ignorance or in- 
advertence, and not from harshness or from de- 
sign, is undeniable. It seemed natural to say, 
‘The labourer has no time to read or to think.’ It 
seemed still more correct to ask, ‘What cares the 
peasant for speculation ? of what use is science to 
him? what pleasure can he take in learning?’ For 
the fact is, that the state in which through want of 
education, we found him, fully justified this excla- 
mation. He was ignorant, and therefore knew not 
the delights of knowledge—brutalized, and could 
not understand the enjovments of refinement— be- 
nighted, and had no eye to receive the light. The 
fact was, as the unheeding reasoner stated. It was 
literally true, that the day-labourer cared for none 
of these things, and that his thoughts and wishes 
never travelled beyond the daily toil which earned 
his daily bread. But the cause of this was the 
very neglect in which he had been left; and though 
there might be blame fur those who had so ne- 
glected him, there was no truth in the inference 
drawn from the consequence of their omission, 
against the duty of supplying it. The like argu- 
ment is oftentimes used, and with the same sophis- 
try, against giving freedom to the negro slave. ‘He 
cares not for liberty, and is happier in his bond- 
age,’ say they who would make it perpetual. The 
answer is triumphant ; ‘The fact that his bond- 
age has destroyed all love of liberty, is the strong- 
est reason for breaking his chains, because it is 
the most melancholy effect of that unnatural con- 





i dition.’ 
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The clearness with which Pestalozzi saw, and 
the steady and glowing enthusiasm with which he 
pursued and inculcated the great maxim, thet no 
man, be his station ever so humble, or his life ever 
so laborious, ought to be without knowledge, nav, 
without science ; and that the pleasures of philos. 
phy are both accessible to all classes, and recon- 
cilable with the habits and hardships of the most 
hard-working men, can seareely be explained ex- 
cept by marking the progress of his own experi- 
ence. 

The peculiarities of his method of teaching have 
been detailed to the public in Mr. Beougham’s evi- 
dence before the Education Committee ; and the 
too great abstaining from the help of books has 
been, perhaps justly, remarked as a slight defect. 
But, at the same time, it is certain that the plan 
strengthens the faculties of the mind in an extra- 
ordinary @egree ;—that whatever is observed, is 
well observed, and whatever is learnt, is deeply 
impressed on the memory, and long retained ;_ and 
it is equally certain, that no other teacher iv mod- 
ern times has duly perceived the importance of 
carrying on bodily training with mental instruc- 
tion. Gymnastics, a most essential part of educa- 
tion, form a fundamental part of his plan. Nor 
can any one doubt, that to him is due the praise of 
first presenting the grand truth, now the founda- 
tion of all the efforts, making with such signal 
success, for the improvement of our kind,—that 
the pleasures of science are the inheritance of the 
poor, as well as the patrimony of the rich. 








Eccentric Mine Proprietor.—W ard, in his ac- 
count of Mexico, gives the following description 
of an owner of one of the richest mines in the 
country :-— 

‘One of the Mexican mines, called Nuestre Se- 
nore Guadelupe, is very celebrated. It belongs to 
Don Francisco Iriurte, a relation of the Presi¢ent’s, 
who refused an offer of one million of dollars, 
made in 1825 by an association of foreigners, ov 
condition that he should allow them to work his 
mine for a term of three years. The ideaofa 
man possessed of boundless wealth, but refesing 
to make any use of the treasures within his reach 
will seem incredible in Europe ; but Jriurte really. 
does not know the value of money. With at least 
a million of dollars in gold and silver in his house, 
he lives in a habitation, the furniture of which is 
of Buffalo skins, with wooden tables and chairs of 
so massive a construction, that it requires two or 
three men to liftthem from one part of the room 
to the other. [His sons, whom he never permits 
to leave the town, are forced to attend to a little 
retail shop in Cosota ; and his daughter, who is 
pretty, is suffered to grow up in uneducated idle- 
ness. His own habits are abstemious, and his 
religious notions extremely strict. He dislikes 
allusion to his wealth,and considers any inquiry re- 
specting his mine almost as a personal offence. 
To all proposals for a cession of the right of work- 
ing it, even for a limited time, he has constantly 
given the same answer, namely, that he does not 
want money ; and that if he did, those who offer 
him the most liberal terms, know bestshat he could 
take out of bis mine double the amuunt of any 
thing they could give, in less time than they would 
themselves require to raise the money. 

Telegraphs in India.—Our readers will have 
some idea of the effective state to which the system 
of telegraphs has already been brought in this pari 
of the world, when we state that in favorable 
weather, in eight minutes, a return has been made 
through a line of 400 miles to a communication 
from the presidency, or at the rate of 100 miles in 
the minute. The line of signals now reach as far as 
Chunar, about 500 miles from Calcutta. In no 
other quarter of the world has a system of tele- 
graphs been carried to such an extent. 


Science. We often regret that public attention 
is unduly engrossed by ephemeral occurrences, 
while others of far greater interest are neglected ; 
that truths, for instance, connected with science 
and art, which exert a lasting influence on the 
destiny of mankind, pass unhceded amidst the ex- 
citement occasioned by events whose imporiance 
terminates with the day. Gas light, for example, 
was discovered and ‘made known to the world 
about 1790, about the time when the French fleet 
was destroyed in Aboukir Bey, but, except per- 


haps a few philosophers, nobody at that time sus- - 


pected that the obscure operations of Mr. Mur- 
doch at Soho, surpassed a thousand-fold Nelson’s 
victory in permanent importance. Alexander 
subscribed the peace of Tilist about the time when 
the American Fulton launched the first efficient 
steam-boat on the Hudson, and demonstrated to 
the world the practicability and advantage of 
steam navigation. What a mighty change has a 
few years made in the relative importance of these 
two events? Who would have dreamed of com- 
paring them at that*time ? and—in a very oppo- 
site sense—who would dream of comparing them 
now ?—Scotsman. 


From ‘Guesees of Truth’ by two Brothers. 

London, 1828.—The mind is like a trunk ; if 
well packed, it holds almost every thing; if ill 
packed, next to nothing. “ 

It is well for us that we are born babies in in- 
tellect. Could we understand and reflect upon 
one half of what most mothers at that time say and 
do to us, we should draw conclusions in favor of 
our own importance, which would render us in- 
supportable for years. Happy the boy whose 
mother is tired of talking nonsense to him before 
he is uld enough to know the sense of it. 

I love to gaze on a breaking wave. It is the 
only thing in nature which is most beautiful in the 
moment of its dissolution. 

Seeking is not always the way to find, or Alti- 
mira would have found a busband long ago. 

A great man mostly disappoints those who visit 
him. They are onthe look ont for is thundering 
and ligbtning,and he speaks about common things 
much like other people ; nay, sometimes he may 
even be seen laughing. He proportions his exer- 
tions to his excitements; having been accustomed 
to cunverse with deep and lofty though:s, it is not 
tu be expected that he will flare or sparkle in ordi- 


nary chit chat. One sees no pebbles glittering at 
the bottom of the Atlantic. * 


The tower of Babel could never have been built 


in a mountainous country ; natore there awes and 
defies rivalry. 
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FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 21, 1828. 








The subscribers to the New England Galaxy 
are hereby informed, that the undersigned is no 
longer its editor and proprietor. In announcing 
the discontinuance of a relation, which has exist- 
ed for more than eleven years, and which has been 
productive, he fondly hopes, of more pleasure than 
pain and of reciprocal profit enough to overbal- 
ance the dissatisfaction to which either party has 
heen called to submit by the connexion, he is 
cheered by the belief that the separation will not 
dissolve the ties which a correspondence of sen- 
timent may have created, nor obliterate the traces 
ofa kindly intercourse of feeling. ‘The paper is 
transferred to the hands of new proprietors—gen- 
tlemen, to whose writings in various papers and 
magazines the public eye is no stranger, and whose 
superior talents, more extensive advantages of edu- 
cation, and more liberal acquirements, will, doubt- 
less, render the change agreeable and advanta- 
geous. The pain and regret, which might natu- 
’ rally attend the retirement of the undersigned from 
a situation which he has so long and so ambitious- 
ly occupied, are relieved by the consciousness that 
his absence from these columns will not diminish 
the attractions of the paper for readers of taste and 
liberality, and the conviction which he feels, that 
his tndivided atteution is due to the Boston Cou- 
rier. He cordially commends his successors to the 
favor of those readers from whom he has receiv- 
ed so much kindness, and, as editor of the Galaxy, 
bids them. affectionately FAREWELL. 

_ JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM. 
Boston, November 14, 1823. 


The New England Galaxy will be published, 
in future, at the Gataxy Orrtce, in Suffolk Build- 
ings, Congress Street, over the Counting Room of 
the Daily Advertiser—By OTIS CLAPP, for the 
propriztors. ‘The books and accounts will be in 
the new office after this day. 








TO THE READERS OF THE GALAXY 

It will be asked what is to be expected of the Galaxy in 
the hands of its new conductors. Will it maintain its 
spirited and independent character? We intend that it 
shall, unless it is otherwise decreed by our stars, upon 
which the character of the Galaxy may be allowed very 
much to depend. It shall certainly shine with all the 
brilliancy we can light up in our correspondents, among 
whom we count upon many stars of ‘pretty considerable 
magnitude,’ and some, of the first. 
As to all the sides of all the questions, political, moral, 
and philosophical, which may agitate or uot agitate the 
public, we can promise nothing more than to take the right 
side, which, according to universal interpretation is syno- 
nymous with our side, and we hope to find that ours, will 
be your side ; and whichever this may prove to be on any 
particular subject, we shall endeavour so far to study va- 
riety, a: not to repeat the same arguments oftener than 
two or three times in the same number, and so far to culti- 
vate that decorum and courtesy, now happily so prevalent 
among writers and politicians, as not to charge persons 
or parties with any felony, treason, or falsehood ‘not prove- 
able in a court of law.’ Though you will not expect to 
find in our paper a list of all the ships to sail, houses to let, 
and goods to be sold, still our columns will be open to such 
advertisements as may be tikely to be interesting to read- 
ers in general, as well in town as in the country ; and 
such advertisements we assure our friends will not be un- 
interesting to us. 


ee 


Currokte ‘Messace.’ A remnant of our Indian tribes 
has become and called itself a nation. The Cherokees 
alone have stood their ground against the tide of civiliza- 
tion, that has elsewhere swept away their brethren—we 
had almost said, mercilessly. Was there a difference iu 
character between them and those red men who have fled 
from before us farther and farther than the beasts of the 
forest, or is it that they are more fortunate. Alas, 
if the same effort elsewhere would have met with the 
same success ; ifthe wretchedness, degradation and death 
which fellawed the footsteps of our fathers throughout our 
borders might have been avoided elsewhere as here,—a 
dreadful load of responsibility lies somewhere This how- 
ever is not what we meant to say when we began this par- 
peraph ; we intended only to give our readers proof that 
the Cherokee nation finds itself able to bear the burthen of 
civilization very comfortably,—and to quite as good pur- 
pose as their neighbours. Doubtless our readers have 
heard heretofore, of their schools, of their wise constitu- 
tion and wholesome laws, of their written language and of 
the establishment of a newspaper—an Indian newspaper 
edited by an Indian! This paper is regularly received at 
the Atheneum in this city; andthereby those who have a 
mind to, may learn Cherokee, for the paper is one half 
in that language and the other half in English. ‘The ‘Gen- 
eral Council of the nation opened its session on the 13th 
of last October ; it was,organized with all due form pomp, 
and circumstance ; and a Messacre was delivered ‘to the 
Principal Chiefs of the Cherokee nation in general coun- 
cil,’ which was signed by William Hicks and John Ross, 
the matter and manner of which shew a higher culture 
and wider knowledge than it is pogsible that their schools 
should yet give ; we suppose the Cherokee writer was ed- 
ucated somewhere at the north. We give some extract; 
fcom this message. It begins thus, 


Fellow Citizens :—In addressing you on this moment- 
ous occasion, we cannot, in justice to our feelings, forbear 
a solemn pause, and with grateful feelings meditate on the 
many blessmgs which a klud Providence has conferred on 


us asa people. Although we have had trials aid tribula- 
tions to encounter, and in some instances, the sad effects 
‘ of intemperance have been experienced within the circle 
of our citizens, yet, there is every reason to flatter us in 
the hope, that under wise and wholesome laws, the pre- 
ponderating influence of civilization, morality and _relig- 
ion, will secure to us and our posterity, an ample share of 
prosperity and happiness. 
It goes on to give excellent advice about the public press 
—the proper simplicity and due execution of the laws, the 
erection of a ‘National Academy’ at New Echota, the seat 
of government, and many other subjects. It] demands 
that a large tract of land reserved for a school, should be 
forthwith sold by the President of the United States or 
otherwise made effective of its proper object ; and com- 
plains of delay in this matter. [t maintains the rights of 
the nation as against Georgia and the United States, with 
much spirit and ability ; it alludes with very suitable in- 
dignation to the attempt to make them emigrate far to the 
westward, by ‘a bounty consisting of a rifle gun, a blank- 
et, a steel trap, a brass keltle, and five pounds of tobacco !” 
—and ends thus, 
We er pe «pd you as the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the to submit a respectful memorial to 
the Congress of the United States, expressive of the true 
sentiments of the people respecting their situation ; and 


United States for the adjustment of their Compact with | the state of the school, and of any improvements which} 
the state of Georgia, otherwise than to anticipate any fur- | they think may be made in its instruction or discipline. —| 
ther cession of land from this nation. At this examination the parents of the children, and the 


friends of the school may be invited to be present. 
It seems that they have chosen John Ross and George M4. The managers shall have the ok to All any va- 


Lowry as ‘ Principal Chiefe’ for four years. Perhaps one | cancies which may occur among the officers of the so 
was a ‘Hero’ and the other a sort of Adamsite, and the In- | ciety. 


dians cunningly compounded matters by choosing both. 15. Any alteration may be made in this Constitution 


at an annual inecting, by te of two thirds of those pre- 
If we had done so, who knows but we should have materi- te y Pee ee e 


als, taking both together,—for one, or a part of one, pret-| By-Laws.—1l. No child shall be admitted under the 

decent ‘Principal Chief.’ age of eighteen months, and not more than one fifth of 
chain cc— ete the children at any time in the school shall exceed the age 
J —— of four years, excepting those who at lheir admission, shall 
InFast scnouts. They who have been instrumental | he between three and tour years, who may remain one 
in establishing the Infant Schools in our city, or have in any | year. 


way learned to value them aright, need not, we trust, fur-| 2. 

ther incitement to induce them to do something to prevent | --.- 4, be determined by-the managers. 

their utter failure. These are but few; and there must be} 3. Children may be brought as early in summer as 6 

many who now regardlessly pass by these charities as of lit- | o'clock in the morning, and remain till 7 in the evening. 

tle worth, but who could not fail to give them a mite from Hours in winter, 8 in the morning, and 5 in the evening. 
. : : te These hours may be altered at the discretion of the mana- 

their ample means, if they were made distinctly to know 


ers. 
their high use and great value. For such we write.— ° 4. The female attendant will be at the school at 6 
These schools propose to rescue ohildren from neglect and | o'clock, A. M. in summer, and * A. M. in winter, » re- 
exposure to all moral and physical evil, from great wietch- — anes pce tyrty a * —— fe. 
edness and contact with brutalising vice, at an age when | male instructer will arrive, and relieve the attendant, who 
such help can come best and do its work most easily and | ia summer will be allowed one hour for the purpose of 
completely. They do not take the vicious and hardened | £°ing home to breakfast. 


* 5. At8 o'clock in summer, and 9 in winter, the male 
child and labour to undo what has been done, to clear away | teacher, or the female superintendent will appear, and the 


the rank growth audi prepare the ground anew for seed, | regular course of instruction commence, and continue till 
but they apply their influence at once to the infant just 12 o'clock, with the exception of such periods for refresh- 
entering into childhood, when all their work is to build | Ment and rest, as the instructors find necessary. At 12 


: o’clock, recreation, either in the school-room or play- 
and not to destroy, and their strength need not be wasted 4 will follow till 3 o'clock in summer and two in 


jn overcoming habit. Nor do these schools aim to be use- | winter, when school will again commence, and continue 
ful only to those infants whose parents will not, or cannot | two or three hours as the instructors find most expedient. 

“sea — le ren A room distinct from the school-room will be pre- 
do anything ; taey also give most valuable relief and assist- pared, where the assistant will be present to take care of 
ance to those farents who do all they can, but who cando a | the children’s things, and pay them every attentiou they 
vast deal more, when they know that while they pass their | may need. Accommodations will be provided in this room 
day in labour, their children are safe, happy, acquiring good for the use of such children as need to lie down 


. ee 7. Each child will be provided with a peg, numbered 
hakite, principles, and useful knowledge. Indeed, there | and appropriated to his or her use, fur coats, hats, &e.— 


are no infants, of any class, who are not benefitted by | Also with a basket, tin plate, and two coarse napkins for 
them ; for already have these institutions, both here and gy ed —— (agg an —s a 
abroad, taught more than was ever known before, of the | nish their dinner. The society furnish’ a slight meal 
best mode and means of forming the infant character, | once or twice a day, of bread, water, milk, or fruit, as the 
moral and mental, All these things are not theoretical, are | managers shall direct, 

not merely possible or probable ; they are certain, for ex- — J no See —2 — 
periment has proved them. Let any one go into either of — 


of the managers. 
the Infant Schools in this city, and he will see with what} 10. Parents shall be reqeired to pay on every Saturday 
few and simple means, with what ease, directness and cer- 


night the sum of six —2 whether they send one or 

: : “ : more children ; and no child for whom payment is omitted 

tainty the best and highest aims of education are accom- | «1.411 continue in the school after the end of the current 
plished. He will see the little creatures, scarcely able to quarter. . 

totter to their seats, learning habits of attention, obedience | 11. + No child can be received after 4 A. e It is re- 

and order,—learning to distinguish between good and evil, quired that the children be presented each day at school 


* . | clean washed, and dressed in whole and clean clothes. 
and to choose good rather than evil; and he will see this] 12. Such is the method of instruction and manage- 


done, without difficulty or effort. The children act upon | ment pro} that it is presumed there will be very little 

each other ; they teach and help each other ; and no cor- —— punishment. No corporeal punishment will 
. . - allowed. 

pores! punishment ds * ease used. And when alll this 13. A small library containing books suitable for the 

is seen and known, let it be remembered whence many ef} instructors, and the children, will be purchased at the 

these children were taken, and what they were and saw | commencement of the school, and such additions made to 

at home, and the power of these institutions will hardly it from time to time, as the funds will allow,and the mana- 


— Ms rs shall see fit. . 
be doubted. There is in the Christian Teacher's Manual, er All cases not provided for by the Constitution and 


to which we refer our readers, an interesting account of the | By-laws, may be decided by the visiting manager, and 
manner in which these schools are conducted, written by | sball be stated im her monthly report. 
an eye-witness. 15. Any alteration may be made in the By-laws, at a 


: monthly meeting of the managers. 
It cannot be doubted that infant schools, large and nu. 
merous enough for the whole city, would more than save) Mp. Monse’s Picrore.—Those of our readers who 
in money, all they might cost, by the prevention of much | have seen Morse’s beautiful and striking picture of the 


costly vice and crime. Nor can it be any more doubted, | House of Representatives in session, will be glad to learn 
that it would be a wise and excellent deed to establish them, | that it is duly appreciated abroad. We find the following 


were it only to save their little inmates from the physi- | from a letter ofour distinguished countryman C. R. Leslie, 
cal and temporary evils. which here and here only, cannot | dated London, September 12, 1828, in the third number of 
reachthem. And when it is also recollected that there in- | the New York Critic. ‘I have had opportunities of show- 


stitutions, although cheap and simple are easily establish- | ing the picture of the House of Representatives, by Morse, 
ed and maintained, yet do the most good where it is most | to Lord Egremont, Mr. Samuel Rogers, the Duke of Ar- 
needed and most fruitful, that they lay a foundation by | gyle, and Lord William Russell; and I intend to ask the 
means of which all subsequent education is rendered ten. | Marquis of Lansdowne to come and see it, on his return to 
fold more efficient, and that they oppose to the spread and | town, which will be in December. There is but one opin- 
continuance of prevalent and destructive vices, the strong | ion among the artists who have seen it, of its merit, and 
burrier of a whole generation taught useful knowledge and | that a very high one. Iam delighted with its colour and 
trained and confirmed in good habits,—surely it is impos- | effect, and stil more with the management of the figures, 
sible, that in this city, such institutions, already begun and | the strong individual character that has been given them, 
well begun, should be suffered to languish and die. (small as they are) and the perfectly natural manner in 

There are in Boston fwo infant schools, conducted by | which they have been grouped. The character of the pic- 
the two great religious parties of the day; and they are | ture, altogether, is that of the soundest art; and its per- 
both, carefully and successfully managed. They are how- | fect freedom from trick and affectation of any hind is a 
ever, in want of aid, and we understand, that efiorts will | very rare excdlence, and in my opinion a very great one. 
soon be made, thoroughly and successfully we hope, to 


obtain for them the assistance they require and deserve. A Peep behiad the Curtain. The following letter from 
We give below the constitution of one of them; and | the Winyaw (S. C.) Intelligencer, discloses a very inter- 

will only add that the school has been in operation about | esting piece of history. 

six months, that the number of scholars is now about fifty, | To the Honorable Robert Y. Hayne : 


and that their necessary expenses, though not large, con-| Sim: Itis with — reluctance that I ever appear in the 

A thei : . ic prints ; and I am sure no motive can be assigned 

— — a ier : = wishing unnecessarily to interfere between you and 
Art. 1. This society shall be called the Infant School 


Soe the writer under the signature of ‘Union’ Who that wri- 
2 The object of this society is the establishment and 


ter is, I know not. The communication a in the 
Winyaw paper, when I was one hundred miles distant ; I 

continuance of one or more Infant Schools in Boston, for | did not read it until long after its appearance—and, al- 
the benefit of the poor. though it called on the members of the delegation to ex- 
3. Members shall pay an annual subscription of not | plain our proceedings at your house in the City of Wash- 
less than two dollars, or a life subscription of twenty dol- | ington, I did not feel myself in any wise bound to obey. 
lars. Each member shall have the privilege of placing a| I was perfectly willing that others, if they thought proper, 
child ĩn the school, in case of a vacancy, and with the ap- | should publish what I did and said, I knew that the most 
probation of the visiting manager of the month. malignant slander, unpriacipled as it is, could distort no 
4. The direction of the society shall be vested in a first | act of mine into a sentiment hostile to the Union, ,or alien 
Directress, a second Directress, a Treasurer, a ry, | to that reverence for the Constitution, which I have ever 
twelve managers, and twelve assistant managers. The | regarded as essential to the character of a good citizen— 
four first named officers. however, may be chosen from the | more especially of one, honored with such high trusts as 
board of managers. : weare. Under this impression, I determined at once that 
5. Anannual meeting of the society shall be holden on | the publicationshould remain forever unanswered for me. 
the first Wednesday of May, when the officers shall be| But on reading your letter in the Intelligencer of Wed- 
elected, and other necessary business be transacted. nesday last, I feel myself called on to address you in pub- 
6. Monthly meetings snall be held o@ the first Wednes- | lic, because some of your positions, and the whole charac- 
day of every month, which the first and second Directress, | ter and air of the composition, appear to impugn state- 
the Treasurer, the Secretary, and the managers shall at- | ments which I have made in respect to thie proceedings of 
tend. Five shall constitute a quorum. At these meet- | the meeting referred to—statements which I know to be 
ings shall be discussed and decided, all matters of busi-| true, and which | communicated to a few of the most en- 
ness, or interest relating to the school, or the society, | lightened and confidential of my consti not with a 
which may be presented. view to criminate others, (still less that they should be pub- 
7. Itshall be the duty of the first Directress, to preside | lished) but simply as part of that political information 
at all mectings, to preserve order and secure despatch in | which it was my duty and my pleasure to give. 
business, to give orders for the payment of bills, and to 
call extra meetings, when deemed necessary. In the ab | I have made, with your positions. You say in your Jette:, 
sence of the first and second Directress, one of the mana. | ‘J deny that any proposition was ever submitted to the de 
rs present, shall be chosen to preside. legation of South Carolina that the memb:rs should imme- 

8. It shall be the duty of the, Treasurer to hold, and | diately abandon their seats, return , and thereby end 
invest all monies belonging to the society, to pay all bills | all further political connexion with the government And 
approved by the Directress, to keep fair accounts of re-| will you deny, Sir, that, after all the Southern delegations 
ceipts and disbursements, and vouchers for the same, | (except Georgia) had positively refused to unite with us in 
which shall be exhibited to the managers, or Secretary, | such a protest as was thought effectual by you and others, 
when required, and to present at the annual meeting a re- | that a proposition was made by one of our members, that 
port of the state of the treasury, the expenses of the | we should formally secede from Congress—retarn home— 
school, &c. No money shall be paid, except by order of | and say to our constituents, that or services were nolong- 
the first or second Directress, or in case of their absence, | ger of any use! That when this proposition was made, it 
of —— chosen pro tem. was immediately opposed by Col. Drayton, who at once 
9. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep regular | declared, that he would not concur, as the act thus per- 
records of the transactions at the monthly and annual | formed would be unconstitutional, and would not be sanc- 
meetings ; to notify the meetings, and to present at the | tioned by his constituents? 1 cannot, sir, be mistaken in 
annual meeting a report of the state of the society ; its | this statement. The proposition excited feelings too strong 
success, prospects, &c. to be forgotten. I thought, if it were adopted, that | 
15. The school shall be visited at least twice a week, by | should be placed in the must trying of all situations. To 
one of the managers, to each of whom this duty shall be | remain alone at Washington in opposition to the views of 
assigned for the term of one month, who shall be at liber- | the whole delegation, would be assuming a fearful respon- 
ty to require such aid from one of the assistant managers, | sibility—to shrink from that responsibility, and yield to 
as she may deem expedient. At each monthly meeting | their views in opposition to my own, would be contempti- 
the visiting-manager of the previous month shall render a| ble weakness. Besides, what was to result from it? What 
report of the state of the school. It shall be the duty of | was to be the fate of the people whom we represented ? 
the managers, or at their request, of the assistant mana- | Imagination shuddered at the prospect. These were my 
gers, to select the children, visit their parents, enforce | feelings—these were the ideas which the proposition called 
cleanliness and punctually, give advice, assistance, &c. forth. And I have never in my life been more relieved 
11. Each aszistant manager shall be in readiness to| than when it was immediately put down by Col. Drayton. 
afford her assistauce, when called upon by the .: r,| Again, Sir, in your letter you deny thet any “ determi- 
during the term of one month. It shall also be the duty | nation was ever made that the members on their return 
of the assistant managers to solicit, and collect subscrip- | home should visit their constituents generally, and make 
tions. : every effort to inculcate among them such doctrines and 
12. A gentleman shall be appointed at the meeting of | principles as would induce the people to agree to, and ad- 
the managers previous to the annual meeting to audit the | vocate a separation from the States.” And will you deny, 
Treasurer's accounts. Sir, that a proposition was made, that we should, on our 
13. At the meeting of the managers preceding the an- | return home, communicate by letter, or otherwise, with the 





A gentleman and lady, as instructors, and a female 
attendant will be appointed to conduct the school. Sala- 











I will therefore proceed to contrast the statements which 
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— —— ——— — — TOPICS OF THE WEEK quae 
the stat f 5 ch we discov } , ‘ * 
districts? And nally, that the delegation should meet at People are oti tali about Adams's acounention «,: 47* 
Columbia in October or November, for the purpose of de- | We are glad of it,—though there is too much reg * Washing 
vising and maturing some plan of — foe ——— fear, that it witl end in talk. It will be rather — 
Government? Do you not remember, that one gentleman tat : — — di@oey * capitol, 
[Me M'Duffie) did say that, in his opinion, there was no | 5" ©" ON aw President, if he chooses to go of th 
other remedy for the evil than a separation of the State | ** he probably will,—for he has nothing more to lene . 
from the Union—that temporizing measures would prove | gain, and can gratify his passion for obdurate en" 
unavaling—and that he, himself, was prepared to go all |}, holding his tongue ; moreover noone ia obetinngy, d her @ 
lengths :—and, when it was remarked that his Constituents in if it were his @ ‘ particuter foal, ar seve 
might not approve such a measure, did he not reply, with |” meee - ~ —* ness to take the lead, Thang e, til 
an exclamation, that he wo not then represent them ; | is another thing which will, we fear, prevent 0 vigurey - 
that he considered his services in Congress as an obliga- | prosecution of this matter,—we mean that sort of J per comp 
tion conferred on them, and that whenever they failed to | 00.6 which — — ei. 1 
support his great views on the atlairs of the Union, he : y s feel as to this charge, le Bay ball 
would abandon theni. To this did you not reply that na case there is no room for contempt ; it tavolves omen goted the 
others were as ready to make sacrifices as he could be ? | important historical fas, which will be known where 
Further when it was observed that Mr. M'Duffie’s plan was | white our country is known rs are ond 
ill advised, because the United States’ Government would | 5, tence y—and posterity will iting 
force the State to submission, (she single-handed, not |“ °Y e evidence thal comes to them. Let thea, thin * 
having the power to resist ;) did you not ask, where were equivocal evidence” be demanded, and so A trie 
the means of the General Government to coerce the State? | if withheld, that shall be a proof of its nothi mF wece, he 
That the standing army was no more than a handful of Adams is the wi hingnem, %. . gre our 
men—nothing could be feared from it,—that, with regard . e witness, he says he has evidence and A ected 
to the militia no southern militia, if called out by the Presi- | Cal evidence ; let him be exhorted by the voice of . . 
dent, would take arms against our people, and that the | whole nation to tell the trath and the whok MB yeted rr 
northern militia, would not be permitted by Virginia and | whom i¢ will; and if nosis * utp 8 quad ini 
North Carolina to pass through their territories, for the . se to speak, if he defy wale 
purpose of subjecting South Carolina. Finally, after all | S#! entreaty, let him be placed on the rack of publie oe sOTR 
attempts to obtain a co-operation of the Southern delega- | ion, let him be tortured by inquiries, incredulity i 
tions had failed—after one of our most influential members | trust, until he-breas:s silence. A “ leadi oad & @ 
(Mr. Senator Smith] had peremptorily refused to attead . —* —E— ing ſedea· Naor 
—and unanimity was not fouud to exist even among those | ® "¢!€hbouring capitol, is reported to have advised bre 8, a 
— were present, was it not then that proposed to aban- | eralists to be quiet,—if they know where their safety dings in 
jon all the foregoing plans, lest any increase of excite- | Wij) the old federali > 
ment in South Carolina might prove injurious to the elec- * as * i * a nese 2 1— 
tion of Gen. Jackson. Otomac religiously believes that treason was conceiag, 9? paid, 
On the adjournment of the meeting, I called on Senator | our yankee-land, aye, and was ready to be bora, . evoid bei 
Smith, (being in the habits of intimacy and confidential | grown and armed, but for the —— EB ne ques 
communication with him) related what had transpired, | sures of government :-— and tiraaly eaty, : ‘ 
and remarked that the delegation had been saved by the & ; we now know, that they gig 9 Pec 
wisdom and firmness of Col. Drayton. ~ thus believe, have areason forit. WWevery map o | We have 
With regard to the views of yourself and others, I could and thinks the accusation false, fails to atraia —— jake, end 
say nothing. Having never respected cither the princi- | te prove it so, he may thank himself, if, twa a ht at 
ples or course of the Calhoun party, l was not in your enma; the tel * PED 2 i be "4 ha 
confidence, and was, therefore, left to mére conjecture as ’ sehood is an established, historical have 
to what your motives were, and to what yoar ulterior pro- good many anecdotes are circulating as to the the worn 
— — * a developement, | have not | means by which Mr. Adams may undertake to ve for th 
volunteered—vyou have forced me to it ; i : poon 
1 am, sir, with due respect, your obedient servant, * — Will it help him much to say that a a 
THOS. R. MITCHELL. | ®°W existing and within reach, was elaborately fet take 
Georgetown, Nov. 3d, 1828. by a federal leader, proposing to separate the Gve tn g'hoUcs 
and was shown to the federal leaders,— if it canbegaal B@™'e*tic 
Wains axp Oppities.—Hood has published a second | that every one who saw it, rejected it utterly, that bm Bie cigar 
series of these drolleries, and we iofer ftom the remarks | ams knew this fact perfectly well, and that the writ prange « 
of the London editors, that it is on the whole inferior to | neglected by his party for his want of prudence, Beeter. | 
the first, though it contains some goodthings. We like to | of something else, has since been a rewarded ep pains her 
meet such books, such jests of the pen and the pencil, | If it turns out that a British Governor sent such aime 9" °°" 
and such fancies ;—occasionally, a fittle of them min- | as is spoken of, and sent it in friendly and ween he 
gles well with more serious literature. We hope our | munication to a near relation in a country town very that are | 
American publishers will let this series alone, or do it | Mr. Adams's residence, will that do much towards bis @ pever ex 
more justice than they did the last. More than half the | equivocal evidence ? .” on 
wit of the book lies in the plates,—and they were dread-| Is it possible that Mr. Adams intends to aceuse inal B" *" 
fully vilified ; stupider looking things than most of them» | Speaking of the leaders of the party witch managed § 5 ff beautiful 
were never seen. The best thing we have seen of this | Massachusetts Legislature in 1808, he says that “ their & —e* 
second series,—and nothing can be better in its way,—we ject was and had been for several years, a dissolution affip Byron de 
give below. union, and a separate confederation, he knew oe , ⸗ 
A SAIIOReS APOLOGY FOR BOW-LEGS. quivocal evidence, though not proveable in acouteiigs § °™*™ 
‘ There’s some is bow: with their straight legs by natur— And yet during these several years, he was acting the mist, 
And some is born with bow-legs from the first — very part eo tainous 0 
And some that should have grow’d a good deal straighter, a 7: : : thirty fee 
But they were badly nursed, hatever unequivocal evidence, Mr. Adams Bh ed of ad 
And set, you see, like Bacchus, with their pegs of a fact not proveable in a court of law, one t > 
Astride of casks and kegs: tain and proveable in a court of law, to wit, a —* 
I’ve got myself a sort of bow to larboard. the last 3 peng 
And starboard, : tional — * te We ete sv toee ola be ; 
And this is what it was that warp’d my legs.— ence, for which they have never been PM te prosp 
“ *Twas all along of Poll, as I may say, Mr. Giles’s letters are now fairly before the topes of m 
That foul’d my cable when I ought to slip; may judge of his treacherous memory. In the SEE vison of | 
But on the tenth of May, Intelligencer of October 21st, it was asserted, on 
When I gets under weigh, thority of Mr. Adams, that Mr. Giles during the that 
re 1908, wrote to him informing him of the various es ie 
Get under sail, proposed as reinforcements and substitutes of the beaut 
The only one there was to make the trip. go, and soliciting his opinions upon tile subject. e@rowd ⸗ 
Well—I gives chase, says Mr. Giles, ‘I saw this unequivocal assertion of Mr. Ay or 
Baanieom ams, unattended with any mental reservatios a flo 
Two knots to one, + 
‘There warn’nt no use in keepin on the race? Say Gt tha — æ-— 4 — gu 
” SS what neuteueayen, struck with wonder and amazement as well as wit ‘ y fom 
I spice an ensign with a Bloody Lion, mingpt caatinn, snd tpl ay any Sper — ; self anfor 
And bears away to leeward for the inn, forts, in trying to trace some such recollection P says lea 
Beats round the gable, no vestige thereof—and I now assert that I do } HF thls misfo 
And fetches up before the coach-horse stable that any such correspondence ever took place. 9B ™ ilies, ar 
—— four kickers in a row, Adams should be in possession of such conSdential J dildren t 
0 7 4 
I just makes free to cuta brown’an’s cable. from me, I now call most earnestly upon him te > Fi peers old 
But riding is’nt in a seaman’s natur— them to the public.’ Whereupon Mr. Ademshas exhia@} teen obse 
So I whips out a tonguish end of yarn, six letters written to him by Mr. Giles in.the autume G80 § mppositic 


And gets a kind of sort of a land-waiter 
To splice me, heel to heel, 
Under the she-mare’s keel, 

And off I goes, and leaves the inn a-starn ' 


‘6 My eyes! how she did pitch $ 
And would’nt keep her own to go in no line, 
Tho’ I kept bowsing, bowsing at her bow-line, 
But always making lee-way to the ditch, 
And yaw’d her head about all sorts of ways. 
The devil sink the craft ! 
And was’nt she tremendous slack in stays ‘ 
We could'nt, no how, keep the inn abaft ' 
Well—I suppose 
We had’nt run æ knot—or much beyond— 
(What will you have on it ?)—but off she goes, 
Up to har bends in a fresh-water pond ! 


6 There I am !—ell a-back ! 
So I looks forward for her bridle-geare, 
To heave her head round on the t’other tack ; 
But when I starts, 
The leather parts, 
And goes away right over by the ears ! 


‘© What could a fellow do, 
Whose legs, like mine, you know, were in the bilboes, 
But trim himself upright for bringing-to, 
And square his yard-arms, and brace up his elbows, 

In rig all snug and clever, 

Just while his craft was taking in her water? 
I did’nt like my burth tho’, howsomdever, 
Because the yarn, you see, kept getting taughter,— . 
Says I—I wish this job was rayther shorter ! 


“6 The chase had gain’d a mile 
A-head, and still the she-mare stood a-drinking : 
Now, all the while 
Her uody did’nt take of course to shrinking. 
Says I, she’s letting out her reefs, I’m thinking— 
And so she swell’d and swell’d, 
And yet the tackle held, 
*Till both my legs began to bend like winkin. 
My eyes! but she took in)enough to founder ! 
And there’s my timbers straining every bit, 
Ready to split, 
And her tarnation hull a-growing rounder : 


“ Well, there—off Hartford Ness, 
We lay both lash’d and water-logg’d together, 
And can’t contrive a signal of distress ; 
Thinks I, we must ride out this hore foul weather, 
Tho’ sick of riding out—and nothing less ; 
When, looking round, I sees a man a-starn :— 
Hollo ! eays I, come underneath her quarter '— 
And hands him out my knife to cut the yarn. 
_So I gets off, and lands upon the road, 
* And leaves the she-mare to her own concars, 
A-standing by the water. 
If I get on another, I be blow’d ! 
And that’s the way you seo my legs were bowed. 





All those who perused the first of Sir Walter Scott's 
‘Tales of my Grandfather,’ will be pleased to learn that a 
second series, which has just been published in Londos, 
is speedily to be republished, in Philadelphia, by Messrs. 
Carey, Lea & Carey. in these Tales, Scottish history is 





nual meeting, a committe of six shall be appointed, whose | principal men of our res 


duty it shall be, together, to visit the school, to make or | the Tariff—explain to them its fatal effects on their trad 
attend to a thorough examination of the children, and at| and agri its ion on the —— of 





praying that measures may be adopted on the part of the 


the annual meeting of the society, to give in a report of | the State ? 


pective districts on the subject of. 


r 


Further, that it was proposed, that we should‘ 


brought down to the Rebellion, in 1745. 
A Historical Romance, called The Last of the Plantaga- 
_ nets, illustrative of public events and domestic manners, 


winter of 1908-9, on the subject of the embargo he., Sling Bing the 8. 
altogether, a column and a half of the Incelligesewt. The Fae air a | 
publication of these letters will give Mr. Giles encther e th 
casion for wonder, amasement and other mingled eneliot Thigh air b 
The public will probably not be pestered any more I Brigue, 


the pompous oracular fustian of Mr. W. B. Giles. é ys 

Theatricals are hardly a topic of the day, St fap 1 fe 
seem to care astonishingly little about them. At j had ¢ 
mont they have had great attraction and good { ight and 
week Wallark is very little altered since he was 5 & ; 
fore. We think now as we thought then, that he SGP A, ‘stent 
home in the highest departments of his art. D hes wncte 
him best, or the Three Singles ;—aad snch a ch Theroad. 
Rolla which is all outside, he sustains very well. i broke 
is not equal to Shakspeare ; nobody underst ; Rountein: 
peare perfectly,—but Wallack seems scarcely 9 & is sc 
stand him enough to Gill out very common ¢ a to de 
his characters ,—thus, for instance, he rashes Benedict as< 
much of a buffoon, one always laughing aad lenghed Cesar- 
that the exquisitely fine traits in that characte: we Om of Pi 
lost sight of ; Iago is quite too much for him. . Rous 
er is certainly an actor of much higher order “FET Bucks and 


wants, and always did want before age helped bio Sio 








will sdbn issue from che press in Loadon: 


to an apology,—real cordial vivacity. His — hat 
splendid ; but his acting is sometimes almost 0s BEET beaut 
it is beautiful. At the old house they play the ast th 
ed comedies with great excellence, though Kilaw¥™™"E be rug ge, 
felt. The taste for French dancing rather parE Gen then 
public; at Grst the whole affair was so | eps ever 
no one had room for any feeling of liking @ f Maes —on 
but as persons get over their surprise, some B=" Gerrew tex 
the beautiful motions of those beautiful lag fal prosp, 
dislike the very free exposure of those same Si is grea 
latter sort of folks should certainly stay gi | 
ther the former should go, —we take it not ap 7am now | 
to say. The corps de ballet here is not at G2 B=" probs 
the Parisian stage, but gives a very (air ideo f be ed 
be called the good theatrical dancing of theif Gyre and 
try ; we believe there is no part of Europe ® * 
performance would not be considered very — 
— — 2 beats: 
Distinction of rank among the opers sing@™ ag ‘en 
‘The dresses naturally introduce the see e ia Si 
regulations of which, as established by O* OT Aaiity a. 
theatre, are amusingly adapted to the rash of O87 ibe in t 
ers. A prima donna is entitled to ↄ je & 2 
room, with a sofa, and six wax candies ; © 4 ations : 
1 dressing room, without a sofa, and two 85 PEO lictte 
same principle obtains with the chief male ah 
with the Grst and second dascers of bet i 
rous as it may seem, these mars of J end 0 
ed upon with the greatest exactness ag 
went beyond all others, — MO 
additional candles ; and one sight, æ 
some inadvertency, candies int Swine a 
on the bebind the curtam, o 
—— the required nomber of "dom the; 
ed.—Eber's seren years in the King’s TA 





































I Cheonicle, in passing rapidly round the base | ones, and the nation that rises must rise against the world. 
ky-light an the dome of the grand rotunda of the| Milan, Nov. 13th. Left Bique early on the morning of 

: — fell upon the glass frame, broke through | the 11th with six horses and two postillions—the ascent of 
of the panes, and was fortunately stopped in her de- | the mountain was easy and gradual, but as the hurses 
by the narrowness of the aperture, aud the extension | walked all the way I leit the carriage behind, and except- 
her arms. She remained suspended in that position | ing abcut ten minutes while we crossed a level piece of 
⸗ several minutes, 130 feet above a floor paved with | road on which the horses would have passed me, I walked 
r till one of the attendants came to her assistance, | all the way up and part of the way down the Simplon ;— 

companions being too much petrified to give her any | there was nothing at all remarkable, for a long time, ex 
rn [ Too much petrified ! If they had been a little less, | cept the admirable road ; it was made between 1800 and 
y half or three quarters, petrified, they would have as- | 1805 by direction of Bonaparte, and is probably the great- 







































ed their companion. ] est work of the kind ever executed—notwithstandinn the 
| ————EE savage uature of the soil, it is, except the ascent, the easi- 
Communications. est road on which I ever travelled, and the ascent is never 


more than six inches in the toise (six feet), and generally 
Afciend, who — — ae co ests na not more than half that—this is gained indeed by a long 
joce, hes given us —— — — — as J cireuit that winds round every inequality of the mountain 
ts from it. In that which we have ’ 
ge ovr ———— and sometimes following a direction directly contrary to 
for this paper, is an account of Napoleon's cele- . : 
ected Si hich we think will be | that it pursued a few paces back. I was once on a spot 
yated road — where the same road was seen in three parallel lines, gain- 
tent i : ing in advance but about one fifth of the distance actually 
joTRS OF A TRAVELLER IN EUROPE. passed—there are not short bends to avoid arock or an oc- 
. No. I. casional hill, for these, when they occur, are pierced,with- 
Nov.8,.18"*. We left Geneva this morning a little be | out changing the direction, but long windings round the 
8, aher many delays ; one of the most disagreeable | sides of impassable mountains; generalfy the road ison the 
pings in travelling is the settling a committee of claims at | steep of a hill, and the labor necessary to Soren it is seen 
wery departure from a city—there are so many people to | on one side by the wall of rock through which it was cut, 
te paid, and when one is equally desirous to be just and to | sometimes to the depth of fifty feet, and on the other by the 
qoid being cheated, it is not always easy to determine on | solid masonry that supports it from falling into a gulph of 
he question—there is no general rule to be adopted with | perilous descent; but the most wonderful parts are the 
mapect to servants é&c. that will always give satisfaction. | arches or galleries where the road is carried through hills 
We have come 103-4 posts along the south side of the | of the hardest stone, which, from their situation, could not 
eke, and are obliged by rain and darkness to stop for the | be avoided and toohigh to be past over—there are, I think, 
yt mt a post (I cannot add town) called Bionny. We | four of these galleries ; the two first are near the top off 
ve had the misfortune to pass fine scenery jn weather of | the mountain on opposite sides of it; I past them on foot 
"ye worst kind ; a thick fog has been hanging over Gene- | and measured them by paces, the first was thirty-five paces 
for the past week, even while we had most glorious | through the edge of a large rock, between which aad the 
onshine at Clomany, and we have almost lost the sight | precipice below, was anarrow foot path—the'second was 
lake Leman, though we were travelling by it all day—but | fifty paces long and through a rocky hill of great height ; 
ough we lost many beauties, we gained something by the | at the entrance of both there was a cascade which had 
ntastic forms in which the vapour wrapped itself round | frozen in long sheets of ice, and from the tops of the cav- 
gigantic mountains that surround the lake ; it was a | erns the icicles almost reached the ground ; but these were 
undistinguishable mixture of rocks. clouds, and | insignificant compared with one we passed below the vil- 
I know not whether the great number of moun- | lage of Simplon—this is an arch similar to the others, but 
ins here hold the vapours nearer to the ground, but I | of the length of six hundred feet through solid granite ; 
ve never seen in any other place such a similarity be- | just at the entrance of this gloomy hall, the river Dovecia, 
a heaven and earth as here ; hills as high as many | that rushes along the gulph below the road, leaps down 
t are here enveloped in clouds, when they stand alone | 9 narrow pass between two rocks and finds a bottom that 
exhibit the samc appearance. The lake as far as | the sight cannot reach ; but far forward ,the spray is seen 
could see deserves its character of ‘clear placid Le- | ¢hrown out horizontally until its fall’ is lost in the rocks ; 
aan'—its waters are almost always calm and of a most | the river is small, but the narrowness and rapidity of the 
ul transparent blue—its shores are at the same time | descent make it the most impetuons torrent I have ever 
sid and beautiful—no wonder such poets as Rousseau and | seen or heard, for its fall echoes like thunder through the 
jyron delighted to describe them ; the shore by which we | tong arches of the gallery. 
ued looked often like the borders of Jamaica Pond—| To lighten the long gallery there are two openings thro’ 
es the opposite bank was searcely visible through | the side, and from these we were able to see the foam be- 
mist, and again it approached us with a bold moun-|jow, though the actual fall was still concealed—after 
outline—our road lay on the side of the hill about | reaching the end of the cavern, we entered on a bridge 
feet above the lake, it is one mode by the French | that issues from the mouth of it and joins it to another 
of admirable and laborious construction ; beneath us | rock about fifty feet distant ; through this gap runs another 
the clear pebbly shore and frequently in the distant | stream that falls from an opposite rock, and crossing un- 
e the picturesque boats of the fishermen—still further | der the road at right angles joins the Dovecia—immedi- 
seemed as if the lake receded out of sight and bounded | ately after the bridge we turned to the right, and the full 
prospect, but looking above we saw clear of mist the | wonders of the Alps opened upon us; we were siding 
of mountains that towered above what seemed a ho- ‘through a narrow cleft that seemed like the effect of some 
tina of water, while their breasts were hidden in the | terrible convulsion that had split not a mountain but a 
deede—across these tops, at times passed thick white va- | whole chain of mountains, from the summit to the base ; 
pon that assumed the most picturesque forms—it was per- | our roa) was perhaps one third of the height, and beneath 
bapets interesting a sight as would have been the unhid- | us was the river, from which rose perpendicularly one 
deabauty of this vaunted lake. Leaving Geneva we met | mass of rock, which, from a comparison with the Brenen, 
qowd of peasants going into market—the women carry | I could not judge to be less than two thousand feet high » 
3 on their heads on little round cushions, with vege- | our prospect was not distant for the projecting rocks, like 
es, lowers and poultry—they are very pretty land- | the teeth of this yawning chasm, soon shut it from sight ; 
figures. We are now in the Canton of Valais—re- | it opened gradually as we advanced, till at last the rocks 
able for idiots, of which there te we Suast onc ta almost | om cach sile sloped way, and looking back we seemed to. 
family—and [ am even tuld that a family thinks it- | have issued from the heart of the mountain. 
wif efrtunate, that has none—this however my book ' 
apsioa mistake ; De Saussure ascribes the frequency of A JOURNEY TO BOSTON IN 1775; 
te misfortune to the stagnation of the air in these deep | An historical-tragical-statistical-alliterative Romance of my own 
lies, and it is said that it is prevented by sending the | times ; interlarded with sage remarks after the manner of the Sage 
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didren tobe brought up in the mountains until 10 or 12| *"4 Oretor of Roanoke. By an Octogenerian, 
y exh Bnasold ; don’t know whether the same effect has ever * — 
xhibieed observed in other deep vallies in any degree, but the + ps adm y,vonom'd stang,, 
ma aed seems uot unlikely. I remember that ip mount- —— — 
2 filling {By the Saline Brunen and Annert, I thought J felt from Tearing my nerves wi’ bitte pas, . ; 
. The Beaira peculiar elasticity both of body and mind ; it is Like racking engines ! 
other oc- that bodily fatigue is much sooner relieved in such Adows: beard ch Mtode doth trickle 
emolions. Bigh air by rest. As round the fire the giglet’ J 


Brigue (at the foot of the Simplon), Nov. 10th. Leaving While saving — wish « bask 
y we rode yesterday through the same mountainous Were i’ their doup.’—Bunns impr. 
to Sion the principal town of Valais; it looks dir-| Ma. Eprron, — Thou think’st, no doubt, that thou art 
and uncomfortable, streets narrow—houses mean—the 























forever rid of mosquitoes, the important and fruitful sub- 
beet had cleared a little after a violent rain the preceding | ject of our last epistle to thee, but thou countest,we assure 
—— and the vapors had risen though not dispersed—they | thee, without thy host. Neither thy wishes nor our own, 
s here i more solid and definite forms, and hung like a | as we have already apprized thee, are the rule of our in- 
e 6 888 Ba shout the middle of the mountains while their bese | diting, ‘the gods take care of Cato,’ and our topics. 
shal Te. unclouded and their heads often bright in sunshine,| In our last we believe we feelingly entered our veto,— 
erect ® || Thrond still follows the Rhone and its bed becomes broad | more important to.us, Sir, than the presidential question, 
1. Bale J 4brokén from the torrents of the Alps—the tops of the | on which we did not vote,—against the domiciliation, nat- 
ds Sa ins are covered with snow, but in the valley the | uralizetion, education, comforting, or abetting this infernal 
to * ss is sometimes quite green —we pass many old castles | Jacksonite insect, by rain-water-hogshead manufactory, 
eptions suf'uilt to defend these passes,between inaccessible mountains | duck-pond ditto, horse-pond ditto, standing-pool ditto, or 








as old as the Emperor Maximilian if not of the time 


public mjll-pond establishment endowed wiih exclusive 
Cesar—the next striking object we passed was the cas- 


privileges for the procreation, cultivation, or dissemina- 









of Pissebacle a single fall of about 300 feet—very | tion of this cheap, winged, beetle-winged, long-shanked, 
Mr. er iful but wants the romantic situation, the gloomy | convenient, and portable leach or devil's needle through 
—— and woods that make the cascade of Olide unique. | the city and vicinity free gratis for nothing. A horse- 


Sion this morning (dishonest host) and still by the 
have reached the foot of the Simplon—the day has 

n beautiful, but the scenery becomes wild and barren— 
orto the vallies have formed a cheerful contrast with 
tugged mountains, but here desolation has reached 
im them—they are but the beds of torrents that have 
every thing away but rocks and a few melancholy 

on the sides of the mountains vines are raised on 
terraces supported by walls of stone, but the gen- 
Prospect is savage and barren—the heat in the val- 
$ great in summer—Indian corn is common, and they 
times raise figs and other fruits of warm climates.— 

po oersetees tow about to leave Switzerland ; to-morrow night I 
refest Probably be in Italy, or at least in the frontier town, 

I quit it with the impression that though most pictur- 
and interesting to a travetler, this and Savoy are 
Countries to live in ;—their mountains, their val- 
Sand their lakes are wild and beautiful, but poverty, 
» and disease areentailed on their inhabitants, and 
brutalized the human form to a greater degree than 
P ever seen—these evils are indeed sometimes bal- 
in Switzerland by the blessing of a free government, 
“im Savoy they are aggravated ‘by tyranny and oppres- 
—in both countries the mass of the people are con- 

rd to perpetual toil to support an existence, that oth- 
Rations would think not worth preserving, and in Savoy 
*latle thus gained is most cruelly taxed by an oppres- 
feverament—yet both people have amid all this suf- 
Some of the rarest virtues—they are honest, brave, 
and as fer as they can be, contented ; but they are 
aly the ugliest but the most brutal looking people I 
Fet seen or imagined—but they are, in their habits: 
a people, that no one can help wishing to 
a continuance of his liberty, and to the poor 
some gallant deliverer who shall give them the 
hey so welldeserve. But at present there is little 


leach, we read, Sir, has many daughters, and daughters, 
it is said, are swift uf tongue ; but, Sir, with all their qual- 
ifcations, they are unaccommodated, like the glums or 
like tbe leach under consideration, with either feathery or 
batlike appendants to whiz them through the air and 
around our ears quicker than thou canst say Jack Robin- 
son,—scaring a body to death, and then dissecting us un- 
der the gallows. We feelingly, we say, Sir, made a com- 
parison of their merits in removing by suction a modicum 
of the superabundant bad blood, Jacksonian or adminis- 
tration, of the enlightened publie,—drawing a line of de- 
marcation between their patriotic cut-and-thrust services, 




















































clams and mussels. We endeavoured to prove,—three or 










brandishing their weapons, and ‘biting their thumbs’ in 
our face,—that a living pest is worse than a dead or dor- 
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sealed with blood in sanguinary conflict with the lords of| they gave up the ghost, and, for a whole long summer thou 
creation, as well as horses and keons, and that of their 


predecessors in office in the now empty basin, videlicet, 


four of the offending party insultingly humming a catch, 


mant one, any day or night. A musquito, Sir, in the 
words of the great grammarian Murray, is an active verb, 
through all modes and tenses, and knows how to bite be- 
fore his egg-shell is off his back, and never a neuter or in- 
active part of speech when (in Yankee phrase) his hod is 
empty ;—but a modest, diffident, unobtrusive clam (we 
wonder, Sir, where the pilgrim puritans found this word,— 
they may have brought it from Leyden with them in a jar, 
or derived it from au Indian root or synonyme, but we are 
no etymologists, Sir ;—thirty methods of cooking the tes- 
taceous morsel were, by them, it is suid, invented,—proba- 
bly, Sir, because our poor ancestors could get nothing 
else for the exercise of their culinary taste, and hunger 
will eat through clam-shells as easy as through stone-wa'ls, 
as well as vary the mode of cooking them to render them 
enticing,—none of these recipes have been brought dowa 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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chester-flat or Chelsea pure breed,—your white-shells | ¢ 


and hard parts of the saddles ; thentake half the quantity 





each layer. 


although hiding its virtues under a veil some inches thick. 


name of clams) ‘Open not thy clam-shell whilst thy bet- 
ters are speaking ;’ this coarse saying, originally no doubt, 


ated, by the lapse of time, into a reflection on the whole 
body of patriotic clams, whese unassuming manners and 
unlocomotive powers of intellect are thus indirectly aspers- 
ed and disrespectfully vilifed ; whereas, truly speaking, 
our ancestors esteemed clams so highly, that, like Gaffer 
Wolf in the fable, they ate them up sometimes, heads, hats, 
saddles,and all appended,in the course of a month by thirty 
different processes or modes of cooking, which, if our cal- 
culation is right, just carried them through the month ; 
they were then ready to begin again the same course by 
way of change, like the parson’s barrelof old sermons 
turned upside downevery year, the head knocked out for 
a fresh start, which method would also carry the pilgrims 
through the year (the virtues of pumpkins probably being 
then unknown,) and ‘make both ends meet.’ The diet 
and regimen or pot-luck of the pilgrims, therefore, was, 
not clams, though clams was the fundamental principle, 
for clams were pudding-ified one day, and yclepped pud- 
ding, fricasseed on another, mutton-ified on the third,clams 
yoast-beef-fashion saluted their longing eyes in the shape 
of arump or sirloin on a fourth, clams clam-chowdered 
were feasted on the fifth day, and so on through the cal- 
endar. Cooking and condiments made the man, or lus- 
cious ‘vyster-sauce, and want thereof the fellow or plaia 
dish of clams, boiled or stewed in their own native briny 
element. 
Clams, Sir, compared with their successful givals, mus- 
quitoes, sitting in state where the will-dam now spreads 
its avenues and water-works, were emblems of wisdom 
and dignified reserve, meddling with no man’s business or 
concerns but their own ; they were things to be eaten, in- 
stead of eating and devouring men and beast alive. Who 
Sir, clams excepted, would have submitted to be murder- 
ed, sleeping in their oozy beds, millions and tens of mill- 
ions of them, without a groan or audible complaint that 
we ever heard of ? Never did innocent clam or musse! 
bob against our face in the dark, or thrust his proboscis 
impertinently into our leading feature, or sing psalm-tuoes 
by note from the going down of the sun to ghe rising of 
the same ; never did individual of the conchological or 
testaceous tribe, bivalve or univalve (except a fish-horn, 
Sir, sometimes sonorously blown in our village under our 
window about day-light) interrupt our slumbers. We 
ought likewise to add, Sir, that when thy ‘folio of four 
pages, happy work ” the Galaxy, about the first cock- 
crowing, doth arrive, a conch, or shell, or tube of the mul- 
tiform form, is also pretty smartly and melodiously twang- 
ed, a harbinger of the approach of some fresh lies, wet 
as muck, from the ‘groaning press for our special wonder- 
ment. : 
—— — 
Bestrides the winter's flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled front reflected bright.’ 
It must be kept in mind, however, Sir, that it won't do for 
you or any other gentleman or lady to lay too long on 
their oars even to see Miss Luna in the water of a hot 
summer evening, taking lessons probably of the swimming 
master, unless thou art encased in a musquito-net, a bull’s 
hide will hardly answer the purposeof ensconcing thee 
against a legion of fangs. ; 
But as we were saying Sir, the clams were starved to 
death for want of fresh mud, and a fresh drink of salt wa- 
ter, a diet and regimen sufficiently spare, one would think; 
and the musquitoes reigned in their stead. The frogs, says 
Esop, prayed for a king, and he came at last to please 
them in the shape of a log, but they evil entreated him, 
and slew him, and trod him under foot of frogs ; the clams 
were likewise slain, not absolutely at the point of fox, but 
by withdrawing from them the rations to which they were 
eutitled by God and nature, they were put upon short al- 
lowance, finally on no allowance ; for lack of sustenance 


mightest have nosed them as thou wentest through all the 


southern entries and long vestibules of that quarter of the 
city, extending also westerly by Shawmut's or the city’s 


water through their food-gates of brass. 



















with hoary honors to the days of Dr. Kitchener or Mrs. 


grow too much in sand-banks,and are of the earth earthy or of Boston. The plaintiff is a little fellow, with an uncon- 
sandy, but the stout, fat, handsome, black clam luxuriates scionable swallow, who acts his own lawyer, and pockets 
on the riches of the sea, lives in the clover thereof, and | pretty considerable darnation large fees, from man, wo- 
thrives on black mud ; shell them, Sir ; cut off the heads, | en, or child, dpon whom he can enter his action 


of rock-cod, and for want thereof, cod and haddock, or for wisdom anda men al may be drawn from the most noxious 
want thereof, perch, &c. or even sculpions’-tails, quantum subject, as an insect extracteth honey from the netele or 
sufficit ; try thy fat pork, and take away the scraps; then | Yaneful hemlock ; not that we, Sir, expect to arrive at 
first put thy extracted fat in the pot, abont half a pint, such a consummation, although we sat down for this ex- 
having taken care that it turneth not to oil, as the old | Press purpose, and placed a caption at our mast head, ap- 
ladies say, by stirring it like melted butter the wrong way, | Propriate to our inteuded purpose, but as has happened, 
or burning it ;—secondly, a layer of fish and shelled clams, Sir, as inappropriate as a death’s head on the fourth of 
(decapitated and unsaddled) pepper, salt,and a few cloves, July. A Yankee, and an orator, should not forestall his 
strewed over with Weathersfield red or Hampshire silver- | intentions at the oulset or outfit of his discourse, for he 
skin onions cut fine ; then a layer of ship-bread, fresh and knoweth not whether he wendeth. A musquito, on the 
sweet as a shagbark, and for want thereof, some of Wood- | Contrary, is a true orator, Sir, and always leaves his mark ; 
man’s first-chop water-crackers ; then thy fish, clams, &c. by no means superficial or skin-deep in his arguments, he 
&e. alternately, with a few thin slices of potatoes between | Wonderfully concentrates his ideas and urges them home ; 
“'e say, Sir, we wonder whence the charac- appearing to go to the bottom of his subject, Sir. Not so 
teristic emphatic cognomination clam arose ; we sincerely | the speechifier : he goes round Robin Hood's barn, and, if 
hope, Sir, its birth and parentage may be proved upon us he do not lose thee, like the ‘children in the wood,’ where 
Yankees, that we may, at least, feaather one legitimate in- Robin Redbreasts incarcerate thee under accumulated 
digenous word or verbal bantling of pure, unadulterated piles of leaves of folio and quarto, and antiquarian dust, 
Yankeeism, unclaimed by foreign usurpation and unso- arriveth with thee, Sir, at thy domicil, via a north-west pas- 
phisticated by foreign etymon)—But, as we were saying, | °*8* by the way of Cape Horn, or an expedision * Luna 
Sir, a modest, retiring clam, Sir, is a very placable, pas-|'" quest of moonshine. There is no prevarication in a 
sive, inactive part of speech, and quiet, gently-disposed, | ™¥Squito, Sir, he is up and down in his opinions, hurt whe 
peaceable member of society, scarcely ever opening its it may ; and after he has entered his action upon a subject 
mouth in the self-complacent manner of mankind in gen- of anatomy, ‘sticks to the text’ till he has ‘exhausted his 
eral and orators in particular, except for the receipt of its | "eceiver,’ we should say filled it ;—with a public speaker, 
food ; we mean, Sir, in the select domestic circle in which | °° the contrary, there is no knowing where to have him ; 
it is located, born, occupieth, and dieth, which it adorns, he is, like Falstaff’s ‘otter,’ neithcr fish, nor flesh, nor fowl. 


The proverb says, (Yankee likewise, Sir, as lordly Europe | Very body of the subject he is spiflicating upon, to use the 
can pretend to no acquaintance with clams under the art and faculty of speech for the honest purpose of mend- 


conveying a good meaning and gentle hint, has degener- gab, upon the groundless ground that language and logic 


thumb. To the clams succeeded a «dry, clayey, sandy, | °°*¥® the commendations that have been bestowed upon 
shiny, imperceptible, dark-brown, salt dust, probably the it,) has recently been published in this city by Perkins & 
ghosts of the murdered innocents, which, like the unfortu- | C®_ 'n th 
nate Miss Bailey, haunted the wicked Captain Smiths of | are Contained, for the use of those students who are desi- 
the Southend daily and nightly, covering their sideboards, | "°™* of acquiring a wed English style, uncorrupted by 
tables, fruit, plate, and edibles, putting them in a fair way any words not authorized by the usage of standard 
of eating their peck at once, till they gave a one-pound- | *"*"s 
note or some other douceur from their regimental breeches- 
pocket, to the mill-dam proprietors to lay the ghosts by a | can Ornithology, by Charles Lucien Bonaparte, is iu press, 
shower-bath weekly or fortnightly, per a copious egress of | in Philadelphia, and will shortly be published by Messrs. 


Here, however, endeth not the mischief. Blood will | every respect equal to the others. 
have blood, Sir, although we have only murdered a clam. 
The ghosts, in the shape of quarts, pecks, or bushels of | devoted to general literature and the fine arts, has been 
black sand, was a mere ninny-hammer to the squealing» | commenced in Philadelphia, under the editorial direction 
sucking, biting, palpable ghost that has stepped into the | of B. R. Evans, Esq. The terms of subscription are, five 
dead ghost’s shoes. Esop, in continuing his fable, says | dollars per annum, in advance. 
that the sapient frogs again prayed to Jupiter to give them 
a king of more active, stirring, military tura of mind,who 


wor * tion.—“ A lady, a few days ago, says the ‘hope of the last—petty tyrants are protected by great| Glasse, no mention of our puritan fathers, as ‘cooking aui - polite terms, that they did not know ‘which side therr — 
ee . mals’ is found in the erudite works of this gastronomic | was buffered, nor when well off, but, at their incessant 
author or authoress, except clam chowder,which, however, | solicitation sent them a crane to reign over them. There 
is itself a host, and still vies almost, not quite, with cod | is some doubt thou hnowest, Sir, among historians and 
and haddock. Didst thou ever, Sir, taste a compound of | antiquarians, whether it were really a crane, some learn- 
the two? We can recommend it to thee when thou canst | ed translators and commentators calling it a serpent ; but 
get nothing clse to eat, the dilemma of our ancestors, and | whether the one or the other, or both, is immaterial, Sir. 
thou wilt also thereby shake hands with a dish as purely | both possess a qualification not very pleasant or agreeable 
Yankee as our far-famed hasty-pudding or hominy. Take | to their loving subjects, the frogs, videlicet, swallowing 
half a bushel of the genuine black or black-and-white Dor- | them whole without judge or jury, grace or chewing ; and 


his is actually the case of the wmusquitoes, versus the city 


To proceed to the improvement of our discourse, Sir, 


Although ‘the end both at the first and now is to show the 


ing the broken web of forgotten particulars,—the accom- 
plished speaker prosecutes his exposition, or gift of the 


were bestowed upon man for the express purpose of cre- 
ating a fog, a Newfoundland or Egyptian darkness oi the 
grand banks of argument. It has gencrally been suppos- 
ed, Sir, that the confusion of tongues at the building of 
Babel was caused by every man’s ‘speaking a different lan- 
guage or lingo from his brother mason or carpenter ; but 
this is probably a great mistake, Sir ; it was their all 
speaking one tongue that put them to their wit's ends, and 
finally to loggerheads and separation and dispersion over 
the face of the whole earth. Their logicians, one after an- 
ather, like a multitude of counsellors addressing an honest |’ 
thick-headed jury, addled their hearers’ brains with long 
talks. 

‘So lawyers, lest the Bear defendant 

Ges plaintiff Dog should make an end on’t, 


stave and tail with writs of error, 
Reverse of judgment and demurrer.”—But zs. 


P.S. Since writing thus far, we perceive thou hast 
palpably hit us concerning or about Billerica pond, Sir.— 
We, however, did not pretend any particular sheet of wa- 
ter in that village was graced with that particular appel- 
lation, merely broaching the inference that the ponds or 
rivers in our native teown were good and sufficient to 
dreownd an urchin of our then inches; in fact, yeour 
feaather’s sheep-pond, ‘made for thé nonce,’ the third day 
of June, Anno Domini 1774, which came of a Saturday 
after ‘leclion,—we say, Sir, feaather’s pleace where we 
washed our sheep preparatory to sheering, and where 
ourself was mounted and capsized from the hack of a 
three-year-old curly horned and headed battering ram, at 
the imminent hazard of life or limb, ourself being then only 
a four-year-old, was fully sufficient for preventing the pos- 
sibility of our being reserved for a dry death on the gal- 
lows or otherwise. We do not write for eternity, nor upon 
oath, or we should rectify and explain many other seeming 
anomalies in our epistles to thee dictated from a very foul 
memory, and thy workmen, no doubt, on oath might as- 
sert,copied into thy paper from marvellous foul copy. In 
fact, Sir, we ourself, like the gentleman from Roanoke, 
might complain of thy printer's devil perverting our mean- 
ing sometimes most whimsically and strangely. For in- 
stance, in our last epistle to thee, which overtook us on the 
borders of Lake Champlain, whither.thy works followed 
us, not intentionally however, as thou knowest us not, thou 
makest us say sumething about a nail driven into the head 
of Joab. This gentleman, we believe, was a military 
chieftain, living by the sword and dying by the sword, 
maugre the poor man having taken sanctuary near the 
akar. But, bless your soul, Sir, we said not a word about 
him, pro or con. We said, or intended to allude to a nail 
driven by Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite, into the head of 
Sisera, captain of a Syrian or Amalekite host, some hun- 
dred years probably previous to Capt. Joab’stime. ‘We 
owe the crows a pudding,’ as the old saying is, and may 
pay the debt on our present journey on the shores of On- 
tario, by some dandy fever or other complaint ; otherwise 
in our next we shall proceed with Jonathan. 

Yours, &c. Jor Buxxen. 

EE Lea TOD 

A phenomenon in Natural History —Mr. Cunningham 
says, in his Two Years in New South Wales, ‘A friend of 
mine, who has a favourite jackass, which he was training 
to whistle, was aroused by his piteous screame one morn- 
ing on the back of his house.’ We have the account of 
one Jackass that spoke, but this was the first of his race 
that was ever trained to whistle. 








Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, transla- 
ted from the German, by Calvin E. Stowe, A. M., will be 
published very shortly, by Messrs. G. & C. Carvill, (N.Y.) 
In this work, a full and interesting history is given of the 
Hebrew nation, from its origin to the final destruction of 
Jerusalem, by Titus. In the original, it constitutes one 
division of the Biblische .trchaelogie. 


Aa abridgment of Todd's Johnson, (a work which de- 


In the Appendix, a large collection of Americanisms 


A third volume of the continuation of Wilson's Ameri- 


Carey, Lea & Carey. The forthcoming volume is to be in 


A new series of the ‘Philadelphia Monthly Magazine,’ 


Webster's Dictionary will appear early in December. 
The same publishers are likewise about to issue a new 





might kick up a bobbery in still times. He told them, in 








Masonit Calendar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEA. 


Mount Lebanon, Raston, Monday . 
Corner Stone, Dusbury, = 
Montgomery, Meieray, Wetneadtay. 
Massachusctis, Buston, Friday. 
Boston Counci!, R. M. Ratton, ‘Tuesdays. 
— — — i — — = = 
Marriages. 


In this city, James F. Ho . Publisher of : 
tin, to Miss Caroline A. tH Hehe Mr. Periey Unioy te Bos Dee 


Gragg ; Mr. Wiliam D. Irish to Mies Deborah Skidmore ; Mr. Rob 
ert ilt 


iameon to Mies Mary Hunt ; Mr. George Giheon to Mrs. Bet 
eey Felt; Mr. samuel Brome! te Mies Hannah B Willie 5 Mr tiene 
Davenport, of the firm of Frewch & Davenport, to Mics Harriet C. 


eldest daughter of Mr. Elijah Davenport ; Mr. Nathaniel H. Emmons 


to Miss Elizabeth W. Wales; Mr. Timothy Davis to Miss Sereh 


er. 

In Dedhaw, Capt. Francis Guild, merchant, to Miss Caroline lire 
in Hingham, Mr. Flijeh Bo Miss Mary Pprague John 
n Hingaam, Mr. Flijah rt to Miss Mary ® ; Mr. 
Bassett * Miss Mar r+ eae : * 

In Salem, Mr. Alfred Hamilton, of Boston, to Mise Klizabeth H 
Whitney. e 

In Newburyport, Capt John Wyllie to Mies Catharine Mtanwoad 
In Haverhill, Mr. Edmund Morse, of Boston, to Mise Henosh 


iley. 

In Hanson, Mr. Nahum Stetson to Mies Sarah W. Barstow. 

In Westtivid, Rev. Alva Nash to Miss Abiah Bhekion. 

la Sharon, Mr. Warron Talbot to Miss Esther A. Hedge. 

In Walpole, Mr. Gill Wheelock, of Boston, to Mise Bellows. 

In Re h, Nir. Peleg Pierce +o Mrs. Olive Hammond, of Mendon. 

He has lost 5 wives, by whom he has had 21 children, 18 of whom are 

~ — Me} * oy - 13 ey ot whom are living. 
n t, -) Mr Noah Doliff, a rev tonary§ sokiie: aged 

64, to Miss Lucy Cookson, aged 13. * " 
n New-York, Mr. Joho B. Sickele to Miss Margaret M. Bante ; 

Mr. Johnson Cox to Mies Ann Rebacca White. 

In Brooklyn, (N. V.) Hon. Lemuel Sawyer, of N. Carolina, to Mrs 

Diana Fisher. 

At the weat of 3. Bherwood, Faq. Delhi, Delaware County, Joshua 
» Esq. Consul of the United States for Montevideo, to Stiss Mary 

C. Hawkins, of New-York. 

At Fancy Hill, New-Jorsey, Rev. Thomas L. Janeway to Mise 

Abby R. Howell. 

In Philadelphia, Mx John P. Wilson, formerly of Boston, to Mise 

Mary Heurietra Baker. ; 

In Nashville, (Ken.) Allen A. Hall, Eoq. Editor of the Nashville 

—— and State Gazette, to Miss Mary, danghter of Dr. Joba 

ewman. 





Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Louisa, wife of Mr. Samuel Greele, aged 36 ; Mie. 
Ehzabeth Finn, aged 77 5 Mis. Fanny (oburn, aged 3, 
At Nantasket, Hull, Mr. Joseph Riddler, of Boston, aged 50. 
In Saugus, Miss Zevia Newhall, GA. 
In Danvers, Mr. Ward Pool, aged t6. 
In Hingham, Mr. Thomas Loring, aged 73 ; Caleb Thanter, eq. 
aged 73, 
In Plymouth, Mrs. Nancy, wife of Capt. Wm. Clark, aged 39. 
In Framingham, Mrs. Sibbyl Bird, aged 3s. 
In Shrewsbury, Mr. Joel Drury, aged 66. 
tn Wareham, Mrs Sarah, wife of Capt. George Gurney, aged 65 ; 
Mr. Francis Bent, aged 75. 
In ‘Templeton, Mr. Aaron Jones, ged 67. 
In Falmouth, Capt. Timothy Crocker, aged 63. 
In Wellfleet, Patience Gibbs, aged 86. 
In Providence, Mrs. Nancy Bourne, aged 24. 
hi: New Ipswich, (N. H.) Martha Ann, youngest child of Mr. James 
W. Blias, aged 4 years. 
In Kennebunk, Hon. Jonas Clark, late Judge of Probate for the 
County of York, aged 68. Judge Clark was a son of the late Rev. 
Jonas C. of Lexington, in this State. ‘ 
tn New-York, Mrs, Elizabeth Wood, aged 58 ; Mr. Andrew Craw 
ford, aged 77 ; Mr. Aaron Woodruff, aged 5. 
. In Trenton, (N. J.) Pearson Hunt, Esq. 
At her residence near Red-Hook, Mrn. Montgomery, widow of Gen. 
Mont, th aged 86. 
In Franklin County, (Penn.) Mrs. Mary Stoops, at the advanced age 
of 117 years. The deceased r>sided in the house in which she died tor 
the last 65 years. For some time past she was in the daily habit of 
reading the Bible, and did so the day previous to her death, without 
even using spectacles. 
— —* Mrs. Hannah Snelling, widow of the late Jonathan 
ling, aq. 
At sea, on his passage to Batavia, Mr. Wm. Hooper, Jr. aged 33, 
son of Robert H. Eaq. of Marblehead. 








NSURANCE.—The Mercuants’ Insurance: 
Company 1 Boston, conformably with their act of Incorpora 
tion, give notice that their Capital Stock is Tuazz Huspagp Twov- 
sanp Doivans, and is paid in and invested according to law—that 
they receive proposals and make insurance at their office, No. 38, 
State-street, against the risk of Fire, as expressed in their pulicies :— 

On Dwelling Houses and other Buildings. On Merchandise, House- 
‘hold Furniture, and other property. On Factory Buildings, Machine 
ry, Stock and Tools. On ips and Car, in port. On qualified or 
contingent property, as on mortgages, life estate, property consigned, 
property held in trust, and property held as collateral security, provid 
——— nature of the interest to be insured, be made khaown and 
ribed. 
They insure for any part of a year, or for one or more years, as the 
applicant may prefer, and insure on the exclusive principle by 
which they contract to pay all loss on the property until it amounts to 
the sum insured, unless the applicant prefers to take a pro-rata Policy 
at a luwer premium, in which case they will insure on the pro-rate o¢ 
average principle. 
The Company also give notice that they continue to insure on Ma- 


Ring Risxs, against the perils mentioned in their Policies as hereto- 


foré, not excoeding Thirty Thousand Dollars on a risk. : 
JOSEPH BALCH, President. 
Axprew G. Winstow, Secretary. 4m Nov. 21. 





This day published by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO., 

RS. HEMANS’S RECORDS OF WoO. 

bf ee he ory a de 
THE WORKS OF MBS. HEMANS have hoon pablished? and are 

se * Hilliard, Gray & Co. as follows : 


the Alps, the Siege of Valencia, the Vespers of 
Palermo, and other Poems Pret title, Poems by Mrs. Hemans, Vol. 
I. _ Price $2,50. _ 8vo. 


2. ‘Ihe Forest Sanctuary, and other Poems: first title, Poems by 
Mrs. Hemans, Vol. Ii. Part II. Price $1,25. 8vo. 

3. Records of Woman,with other Poems : first title, Poems by Mrs. 
Hemans, Vol. II. Part. If. Price $1,25. Svo. 

These compose a uniform set of Mrs. Hemans’s latter works, in two 
volumes, 8vo, price $5. The —— execution is eminently 
beautiful and correct ; s0 as toa one of the best specimens uf the 

merican press. 

4. First title, Mrs. Hemans’s Earlier Poems. fecond title, Poeme 
by Mrs. Felicia Hemans. A new Handsomely printed in 
two vols. 18mo. Price §1,87 1-2. 

volumes comprise the poems of Mrs. Hemans not contained 
in the 8vo edition, viz: Restoration of the Works of Art to I 3 
‘Vales and Historic Scenes ; ‘I'ranslations from Camoens and 
‘ets, with original Poetry; The Sceptre ; Stanzas to the 
the late Ki: Modern G ; i 
3 of the 


: reece ; Dartmoor ; The 
and Bruce; 'The Last Constantine ; Greek Songs 
5. Pooms reprinted from the American octavo edition. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Price $1,87 1-2. 
These may be bound uniformly with the two volumes of Earlier 
6. Hymne on the Works,of Nature, for the use of Children. 19mo. 
Price 3 12 cents. s Nov. 21. 
COMMONWEALIH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
UFFOLK, ss. Supr udicial Court, No- 


reme J 
Honorable the Justices of the Bu- 
— — — within and for the county of 








ik, on le —— ber, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred twenty eight. 
Emily of Boston aforesaid, wife of Horace Whitmore, 


% 
Miller, now resident out of this Commonwealth, libels and gives this 
Honorable Cour} to be informed tha} ap the twenty second day of June, 
in the year of our Lord eighteen hundred and twenty three, at 
bridge in the county of Middiesex, she was lawfully married to the eaid 
and faithfel wile’, yet the said Horace neglecting. hie marriags wore 
and fait ife ; yet sai negiecti js marriage vows 
and duty, singe the said marriage, on or about the first day of January, 
A. D., 1824, at the said Boston, committed the crime of adultery with 
a certain lewd woman, to your libellant unknown ; wherefore your li- 
bellant prays that the bonds of matrimony may be dissolved between 
herself and the said Horace Whitmore, and that such provision may be 
made for her out ef the estate of the said Horace Whitmore es the ho- 
norable Court may consider just ; and as in duty hound will ever pray. 
Nov. 14, 1898, Filed in Court by Theophilus 1 ony 
Suffolk ss. Nov. 14, - Filed in rt » 
Esq. Proctor to the Libellant. 
JOHN CALLENDER, Clerk. 
Judicial 


Suffolk ss. Supreme Court, November Term, A. D. 1822. 

Ordered that the said libellant give notice to the said Horace Whit - 
more to a hefore the Justices of our Judicial Court, new 
holden at within the county of and the counties of 
Suffolk and Nantucket as aforesaid, on Monday the day of Janw 
ary next, by publishing an attested copy of said lihel and this 
thereon, three weeks successively in the New England Galaxy, that he 
may then and there shew cause, if any he have, why the prayer of seid 
petition should not he granted. 2 

Attest, JOHN CALLENDER, Clerk. 
Nov. 14, 1898. ‘dep 


Kass COMMENTARIES ON AMERI- 
CAN LAW, Vol. 34, this day received and for sale by HIL- 
— GRAY & CO. Atso, an additional supply of vote | and 2. 
svov. . 
This day received and for sal by A GRA’ « CO. 
IDD’S PRACTICE.—The Practice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and Common Picas, in Personal Actions 
and Ejectreut. To which are added, the Law and Practice of Ex- 
tents ; and the Rules of Cogrt, and Modern Decisions, in the Exche 
of Pleas. In two vols. By William Tidd, Esq. of the Inner 
, Barrister at Law. Second American from ei London ed. 
Corrected and enlxrged, with notes and additions of tle recent Tiets 
and some American cases, by Francis J. Trounat. 
OOPER’S SURGERY.—A uew edition, 
with Notes, by Alexander H. Stevens, M. D. and additions! 
Notes, and an appendix, by e Physicianef Philadelphie, in 2 vole.— 
= — — ————— GRAY & Cu, 
Nov. 21. 


WENO LET.—An excellent Office, in a good 
situation. ire of THEOPHILUS PARSONS or ELLIS 
GRAY LORING, at their offices, No. 2, Htate-ctreet. 
Nov. 21. epeſ 
I— W. BAXTE re- 


spectfully informs hie friends and the public, that be hes re- 
x North Market-esest 

















moved from No. to No. 4, . 
into the fore ied by Mr. Nathaniel Pason, where be hes 
for sale a prime complete assortment of real custom made Beote, 
Shoes, aad - Also, & prime assortment of Red end ; 
Sole Leather and Soins Sim, ead 

Nails, Boot Trees and Lasts, Cord and Webbing, &e. &e.—ell 
fe Ones ae —— ether steve mm 

eit 


N. a Boots and Shoes made to order in style aot inferior to any 

manafactured in this city. 3a Ort. 31. 

PRINTER'S GRAMMAR.—Just published 
by BRON & FRANCE, on Witenes ef Siento 








edition of Crabbe’s valuable Dictionary of Synonymes. 
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We take the following from a small volume of poems by 
William Kennedy, called, and appropriately, ‘ Fitful 
Fancies. His poetry is very peculiar ; a character of 
melancholy pervailes it, which seems very different from 
the sadness of young rhymsters who are ‘ inelancholy 
and genilemanlike,’ because they think it belongs to their 
vocation. His poems want polish and gracefulness ; but 
are juteresting from their spirit and originality. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ACTRESS. 


** She plays to-night? and therefore, pours along 
To the bright theatre, a motley throng ; 
Dames of high ancestry, but rarely there, 
Descend to smile upon a favourite fair : 

And other dames, less lofty in degree, 

Are bént to know if fair indeed she be. 
Abstractedly, the youth of soft eighteen, 
Sighs for the entrance of his player-queen, 
Fostering the daring hope, that he may yet 
Shine as the Romeo to her Juliet ; 

While by his side, the practieed debauchee 
Gives his loose soul to visions still more free ; 
But all eyes sparkle with unusual light— 
The angel-actrese rules the scene to-night ; 


.* The tedious prelude’s past, and she is here ; 
No voice but her’s attracts the public ear ; 
Connubial love forgets his vows awhile, . 
And hangs, delighted, on her thrilling smile ; 
The plighted swain, unconscious, fires the pride 
Of the neglected damsel by his side, 

As questioned oft to win his truant eye, 

His lip is writhed into a brief reply : 

Yet blame him not, fair maid! for he were less 
Or more than man to see her loveliness, 

Her step’s voluptuous cadence in the dance— 
Her eye’s fine lightning flashing in each glance— 
Those ruby portals, whence a tide of tone 
Flows, meet to issue from such source alune— 
Bore or less far than man be were, whose gaze 
Could turn, in coldness, from perfection’s blaze. 


‘¢ But is the syren happy, who imparts 
A subtile rapture to a thousand hearts ? 
Oh! yes ; look to the mimic scene ; thy sight 
Is gladdened in her eye's rejoicing light. 
Blest she must be whose task is to employ 
Her gravest moments on a work of joy ; 
But if thou yet art dubious, list the sound, 
The signal of her triumph thundering ’round, 
And ask of those who watch the curtain’s fall, 
If it descend not like a funeral pall, 
Which shrouds some blighted blossom, prized in vain, 
Seon for a little, and ne’er seen again : 


« True, true,—it is her business to be gey, 
To while her own and others’ griefs away ; 
And richly has the admiring throng repaid 
The smiler for the pleasant part she played ; 
But she appears in scenes more trying still, 
Where nature acts without the aid of will— 
All grace and archness in the Muscs’ dome, 
How moves the actrese in her silent home ? 


* Tis midnight, and the workings of the mind 
In that lone chamber, need not be confined ; 
Nor are they ; for the roses in her bair 
Seem most unfitted to her brow of care ; 
And, strange the contrast of her tinselled state 
With the lorn look which speaks her desolate, 
As from the mirror, she averts ber head, 
Shocked by pale lips, and choeke of shameless red. 


* No longer, ch no longer! feels she queen 
Of arts that tinged with life the varied scene; 
No longer, oh, no longer! can the smile, 
Which smoothed the general brow, herself beguile ; 
Quick from their secret cells, with added force, 
Like Arab steeds impeded in their course, 
Rush the reflections of a wayward life, 
With all that is, and much that was, at strife: 
Pain rules the hour ; remembered pleasures scem 
The guilty transports of an impure dream. 


*¢ It is the curse peculiar of her lot, 
Still to affect the being she is not ; 
To fling a dazzling veil upon her woes, 
And wear her features, as she wears her clothes. 
For dark experience hath the actress told, 
A pitevus tale will ne’er win public gold ; 
And those who wish the crowd’s applause to wake, 
Must not betray it, should their bosoms ache. 


e *Twas once my hap by Leman’s lake to roam, 
And on its shores to note a rural dome, 
Such as is only painted in romance, 
And rarely seen but "mong the hills of France: 
With purple clusters, the tenacious vine 
Did lovingly around the lattice twine ; ; 
The trellised porch, which hid the antique door, 
Was jessamined and honeysuckled o’er ; 
In front a sheet of living crystal gave ~*~ 
Heaven’s changelesa children mirrored in ite wave ; 
The stalwart mountains leagued to bulwark in 
One little Eden from a world of sin. 
Imagination seized it for its own, 
Its roof, I thought, must be Contentment’s throne, 
_ And most devoutly deemed, that, ’round its hearth 
Were ranged all virtues ever known on earth. 


sé Alas ! for the young vision! chance conveyed 
My step to where my fancy oft had strayed, 
And never did I disappointment bear 
More unrelieved by circumstance, than there ; 
A eottish husband, and a slattern wife, 
Waged in my paradise perpetual strife ; 
And cradle-music, dear domestic sound ! 
With kindred leys, profaned the sainted ground. 


*¢ Even thus the Thespian Circe’s outward guise 
Of happiness, her secret mood belies. 
Though laughing loves around her light lip play, 
A ravening vulture eats her heart away ; 
Her sunny glance irradiates every breast 
But one, to her more near than all the rest : 
As, throned on high, the peerless queen of night 
Cheers distant worlds with showers of grateful light : 
Yet, while her silver treasure copious flows, 
Shares not, herself, the blessing she bestows.”* 





TRUTH, YOUTH, AND AGE. 
aN aPOLOGUE. , 
Truth.—What is immortality ? 
Youth.—It is the glory of the mind, 
The deathless voice of ancient time ; 
The light of genius—pure—refined ! 
The monument of deeds sublime ! 
O*er the cold ashes of the dead 
It breathes a grandeur and a power, 
Which shine when countless years have fied, 
Magnificent as the first hour ! 


- Tevth.—What is immortality ? 


Age.—Ask it of the gloomy waves, 
Of the old forgotten graves, . 
Whereof not one stone remains ; 
Ask it of the ruined fenes, 
Temples that have passed away, 
Leaving not a wreck to say 
Here an empire once hath stood ; 
Ask it in thy solitade, 

Of thy solemn musing mind, 
And, too truly, wilt thou find 
Earthly immortality 

Is a splendid mockery ! 





From ‘The Dutchess of Malfy,' « Tragedy—By J. Webster. 


Upon a time, reputation, love and death, 

Would travel o’er the world ; and ‘twas concluded 
That they should part, and take three several ways. 
Death told chem, they should find him in great battice, 
Or cities plagued with plagues. Jove gives them counsel 
To inquire for him *mongst unambitioys shepherds, 
Where dowries were not talked of,—and eometimes 
*Monget quiet kindred that had sothing left 

By their dead parents. Stay, quoth reputstion, 

Do not forsake me,—for it is my nature, 

If once I part from any man I meet 

T am sever found agais. 





— — — 


A GHOST STORY. 
I had stopped at Geneva, on my way to Italy, | 
to examine the beauty of its boasted lake and the | 
sublime grandeur of its mountains. I was accom- 
panied in these excersions by a young Tyrolese, 
whom I met by accident, and whose genius and 
enthusiasm had inspired me with a strong interest. 
Having been some time at a German university, 





he had come to Geneva as a student in theology ; 
not so much because it offered any peculiar ad- 
vantages for that pursuit, as because the tenets he 
had adopted gave him a reverence for the place in 
which Calvin established and maintained them; 
perhaps too, because the tranquillity and sobriety 
of the town and the magnificence of the surround- 
ing scenery best suited his habits of thought an:l 
feeling. I do not know whether his visionary 
temper was the cause or the effect of his having 
received Christianity in its more severe and mys- 
tic form; but his enthusiasm made him strangely 
credulous of all that was marvellous or mysterious. 
He used to tell me many wonderful stories of the 
popular superstitions of the Tyrolese and Ger- 
mans, and though he did not avow his belief of 
them, I could easily perceive he did not quite dis- 
believe them. He never mentioned them liglitly, 
and was unwilliag to admit the probability of my 
explanations. is 

It was one afternoon in a wild sput of the Jura, 
from which we had a magnificent view of this une- 
qualled country, that we fell into a conversation on 
the subject I have mentioned. After a long and 
fatiguing excursion on the mountain, we had seated 
ourselves to rest on a jutting rock, which seemed 
supported by the trunk of a huge oak, that sprung 
from beneath it and shaded it with its dark foliage. 
I was struck, as my eye accidentally fell on my 
companion, with the fixed expression of his face ; 
it seemed to mark a train of thought different from 
that in which I supposed him engaged. He was 
soon sensible of my observation, and replied to it 
as if I had expressed the curiosity I telt.— I was 
thinking,” said he, “ of something which happen- 
ed far from this spot, nor do I well remember now 
what suggested it; but I know no situation so apt 
as the present one to remind us of our immortal 
nature and destiny. When welook from a moun- 
tain over the habitations of man, we seem equally 
above his ordinary pursuits ; we feel that we are 
superior to the petty labours and trifling pleasures 
that disturb the little spot below, whose hum can- 
not reach us here; and our thoughts naturally 
turn on the world to come. It was some such re- 
flection that brought to my mind a story which I 
have often been inclined to tell you ; but I know 
you think me superstitious already, and if I had 
told this f must have confessed my belief in it. 
Perhaps I feared by doing so to sink in your opin- 
ion, though I know not why I should conceal from 
you a weakness that I cannot conquer ; especially 
as my credulity is here supported by evidence, 
that I think even vour skepticism can hardly re- 
sist. There may have been another reason—it is 


-a story in which my own feelings are deeply inter- 


ested—it was communicated to me by the party 
immediately concerned, who was my intimate 
friend at the University of Kcenigsberg.—He was 
a native of the north of Germany, and had all the 
abstract and visionary imagination of his country- 
men : but, as far as I knew him, he was without a 
fault, and if he had one virtue more eminent than 
the rest, it was a religious veracity. I could not 
doubt any thing he told me, and the letter I shall 
show you to-morrow is his own account of this ex- 
traordinary occurrence. 1 will not say more of 
him at present; his own letter will tell all you 
need know to understand his story ; but his death, 
which happened not long ago, [ felt with deep re- 
gret as the loss of a friend, and, I confess, with no 
little awe as asolemn confirmation of what I might 
otherwise have thought an illusion. For his 
gloomy imagination migit perhaps have conjured 
up ascene like that he describes, but I know him 
tu have been too firm to die from any impression 
it produced.” 

I made no answer but to express my wish to 
see the account, and as the sun had now sunk be- 
hind that part of the mountain still above us, though 
it was yet bright on the opposite heights, and ting- 
ed the snows of the distant Alps with a rich red, 
we rose from our seat, descended to the hut where 
we had left our horses, and pursued our way in si- 
lence to the town. Night fell as we reached it, 
and a blue mist rising from the lake, spread over 
the plain, and rolled up the skirts of the mountains 
whuse heads were already hidden in clouds. The 
next day my friend called on me with the manu- 
script, and as it was written in German, a lan- 
guage I understand but imperfectly (our conversa- 
tions were in French,) he staid to read it with me. 
It made a deep impression on me, and I obtained 
his leave to make a translation of it on condition I 
should suppress the names. It was this transla- 
tion which I found last night, and which I give 
without addition or apology. * 

The account seems to have been written some 
time after the occurrence it relates; when the 
had become familiar to the thoughts of the author, 
and perhaps a little coloured by his imagination. 
It is dated in December, 1800, and it appears that 
the events took place the preceding summer. Af- 
ter two or three pages which would not be gen- 
erally interesting, it thus proceeds : 

“ The sun was hastening'to a glorious set as I 
gained the last hill that overlooks the forest ; and 
late as it was, I paused to gaze once more on this 
most brilliant and touching of the wonders of na- 
ture. The glories of the western sky lasted long 
after the moon was in full splendour in the east ; 
on one side all was rich and warm with departing 
day—on the other how pure and calm was the ap- 
proach of night! If I had been born a heathen I 
think I could not have seen the setting sun, with- 
out believing myself immortal: who, that had 
never seen the morning dawn, could believe that 
wonderful orb which sinks so slowly and majesti- 
cally through a sea uf light, throwing up beams of 
a thousand hues, melting and mingling together, 
touching the crests of the clouds with fire, and 
streaming over the heavens with broad brilligncy, 
up to the zenith—then retiring from sight, and 
gradually drawing his beams after him, till their 
last faint blush is extinguished in the cold uniform 
tints of moonlight—who could believe that source 
of light had perished? Who then could believe 
that the being who gazes on that magnificent spec- 
tacle with such emotion, and draws from it such 
high conclusions of his own nature and destiny, is 
even more perishable ? 

“I remained absorbed in such reflections till 
the twilight was almost gone. I then began ra- 
pidly to descend, and leaving the moon behind the 
hill, entered the long dark shadow it threw over 
the wood at its foot. It was gloomy and chill— 
the faint lingering of day was hidden by the trees, 
and the moog seemed to have set again, throwing 
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only a distant light on the sich volumes of clouds} 


that hung over her. As [ descended farther, the 
air became colder, the sky took a deeper blue, 
and the stars shone with a wintry brightness. The 
thoughts which came tenderly over me, by the 
light of the setting sun, now grew dark and sol- 
emn; and I felt how fleeting and unsatisfactory 
ure the hopes built on the analogies of nature. 
The sun sets se beautifully it seems impossible it 
should not rise again ; but in the gloom of mid- 
night, where is the promise of the morrow? In 
the cold but still beautiful features of the dead, we 
think we see the pledge of a restirrection ; but what 
hope of lite is there in the dust to which they 
crumble ? 

{arrived late at the inn. It was a large and 
ruinous structure, which had once been a castle, 
but the family of its owner had perished in dis- 
grace: their title was extinguished, their lands 
confiscated and sold, and their name now almost 
forgotten. It stood on a small bare hill in the 
midst of the forest which it overtopped, only to 
lose its shelter and shade, for from it the eye could 
not reach the extremity of the wood. I knocked 
long before I was admitted; at last an old man 
came to the door with a lantern, and, without a 
word of welcome, led my horse to the stable, leav- 
ing me to find my way into the house. The 
spirit of the place seemed to have infected its in- 
habitants. I entered a kitchen whose extent 1 
could not see by the dim fire light, and, having 
stirred the embers, sat down to warm me. The 
old man soon returned, and showed me up the re- 
mains of a spacious staircase, to a long hall, in a 
corner of which was my bed. I extinguished the 
light and lay down without undressing ; but the 
thoughts and scenes of the evening had taken 
strong hold of my mind, and I could not sleep. 1 
did not feel troubled, but there was an intensity of 
thought and feeling within me that seemed waiting 
for some great object on which to expend itself. I 
rose and walked to the window; the moon was 
shining beautifully bright, but the forest was so 
thick that her light only glanced on the tops of 
the trees, and showed nothing distinctly—all 
was silent and motionless—not a breeze, not a 
sound, not a cloud—the earth was dim and undis- 
tinguishable, the heavens were filled with a calm 
light, and the moon seémed to stand still in the 
midst. I know not how long I remained leaning 
against the window and gazing upward, for I was 
dreaming of things long past, of which I was then, 
though I knew it not, the only living witness ; 
when my attention was suddenly recalled by the 
low but distinct sound of some one breathing near! 
me—I turned with a sudden thrill of fear, but saw 
nothing ; and as the sound had ceased, I readily 
believed it'was fancy. I soon relapsed into my 
former train of thought, and had forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, when I was again startled by a sound 
I could not mistake—there was some one breath- 
ing at my very ear—so terribly certain was the 
fact, that I did not even move my eyes ; it'was 
not the deep regular breath of one asleep, nor the 
quick panting of guilt, but a quiet gentle respira- 
tion ; I remained listening till I could doubt no 
longer, and then turned slowly round that I might 
not be overpowered by the suddenness of the sight, 
which I knew I must meet—again there was noth- 
ing to be seen—the moon shone broad into the 
long desolate chamber, and though there was a 
little gathering of shadow in the corners, I am sure 
nothing visible could have escaped the keenness 
of my gaze, as I looked again and agnin along the 
dark wainscot. My calmness now forsook me, 
and as I turned fearfully back to the window, my 
hand brushed against the curtain, whose 
folds hid the corner near which I was standing— 
the blood gushed to my heart with a sharp pang, 
and I involuntarily dashed my hands forward— 
they passed through against the damp wall, and 
the tide of life rolled back, leaving me hardly able 
to support myself. I stood a few moments lost in 
fear and. wonder—when the breathing began 
again, and there—in the bright moonlight—I felt 
the air driven against my fuce by a being I could 
not see. I sat down on the bed in great agitation, 
and it was a considerable time before I could at 
all compose my mind—the fact was certain, but 
the cause ifiscrutable. I rose and walked across 
the chamber. 

‘I made three or four turns, and gradually re- 
covered my tranquillity, though still impressed 
with the belief that what I heard was no natural 
sound. I was not now in a state to be easily delud- 
ed, for my senses were on the alert, but my mind 
perfectly calm. The old floor groaned under 
every tread, but the noise excited in me noalarm ; 
I did not even turn when the planks sprung and 
cracked behind me long after my-foot had left 
them. But, good God! what were my feelings 
when I heard distinct footsteps following my own! 
the light tread of naked feet—I stopped instantly 
just as I had made a step—the tread ceased, and 
a moment after I heard a foot brought up as if to 
support the walker in this unexpected pause— 


y|Could it be echo?—I struck my foot upon the 


floor—the sound was short and sullen and was 
not repeated—I walked on but the steps did not 
follow, I turned, and paused again—all was still. 
I walked back and as I reached the spot where 
the sounds had ceased—whether I heard or saw it 
I cannot tell—but something passed me, and a 
soft sigh floated along with it, dying away in dis- 
tance like the moaning of a gentle wind. It was 
indistinct as it passed, but as I listened to catch 
its last lingering, I knew the voice of Gertrude !— 
‘ Hermann,’ it said, in a tone so tender and mourn- 
ful, that my eyes filled with tears and I seemed to 
hear it long after it had ceased. ‘Gertrude,’ I 
cried aloud—the same sweet sigh answered me, 
and for an instant I caught the dark beam of her 
eye—there was no form, but I saw her own look 
—that deep melancholy gaze—it was but a mo- 
ment, and it was gone. ‘Gertrude’ I cried again, 
‘if it be thou, do riot fly me—eome tome, beloved !” 
A pause of deeper silence followed ; my eyes were 
fixed on the air where: I had lost her, when the 
shadows at the extremity of the chamber began to 
move like the waving of a garment ; their motion 
at first was indefinite and hardly perceptible, but 
gradually increased till they parted and rolled 
away, leaving a brighter space in the middle. 
This had at first no determinate form, but soon 
began to assume the outline of a human figure. I 
shall never forget the sensation of that moment— 
ny hair rose, my flesh crept, and drops of sweat 
rolled fast down my cheeks; yet it was not fear— 
I cannot describe the emotion with which 1 watch- 
ed the figure growing more and more distinct, and 
even when I saw the face of my own Gertrude, all 
thoughts of earth were swallowed up in those of 
eternity—I stood in the nce cf a spirit, and 
felt myself immortal ! triumph was short— 
it was too like herself—the eyes were closed, but 


. these Codes, 





it was her own graceful form, though attenuatcd 


and almost transparent—her own face—pale and | EWERTT’s IMPROVE! 


languid, but oh, how beautiful !—at last the eyes | 


opened—they alone were unchanged, and they 
gazed op me with a teaderness J could avt bear— 
I sunk on my knees and hid my face—I felt ber 


approach—I did not raise my eyes, but I knew | 


she was near me by a glow of more tian human 
happiness—a hand was laid upon my head— 
‘Hermann,’ said the same sweet voice, ‘dear Her- 
mann! but one year more !’—and the sound float- 
ed away. I looked up—she was already disap- 
pearing—she smiled on me, and the form faded, 
and the shadows gathered over it. 

‘Thad sunk on the floor exhausted ; the first 
feeling I remember, was one of unutterable grief 
and loneliness ; but the next was joy at the thought 
that I was not to endure it long—‘but one year 


rience, than that Gertrude was dead and 1 should 
soon follow. 

‘I paced the chamber till day-break, and then 
watched the sky till the sun rose. I was in no 


ney before me, and did not wish to arrive before 
night. I remained in my chamber till the morn- 
ing mists were dispersed, and then began my jour- 
ney. I rode slowly all day, musing and ab- 
stracted and hardly noticing the objects around 
me, till [ reached the brow of a hill beneath which 
lay the 
buildings gathered close round the church whose 
spire just rose above the trees; beyond was the 
gentle slope of green hills parted only by haw- 
thorn hedges ; and still further on, the home of my 
Gertrude, canopied by talb ancient elms and 
gleaming in the yellow light of the setting sun. 

‘If I had no other reason, I should have tore- 
boded evil from the silence of the hour—it is al- 
ways a quiet time, but it has a few sounds that 
harmonize with its solemnity—the lowing of the 
cattle, the whistle of the returning labourer, or the 
distant merriment of the children released from 


now the cattle were gathered home and the labor- 
er had left the field before the usual hour, 
school was shut, and the village green silent and 
solitary. A few of the better class of villagers in 
their decent sabbath dress, were walking over the 
hill toward the mansion ; others with their wives 
and children were standing round the gate of the 
church yard, and there was something mournful in 
the motions and attitudes of all. I knew well 
what all this meant, but I gazed on it with a va- 
cant mind, and without any new conviction of my 
desolate lot. ° I even saw with a sad pleasure the 
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nothing now to me. But this did not last long— 
suddenly there was a hum of voices, and a stir 
among those who had been waiting at the church 
—the bell tolled, a faint chant swelled from be- 


hind the hill, and the procession came slowly 
in sight. 


ground and looked on with a bursting heart, 
all I had loved was forever hidden from sight.— 
Farewell, my friend! Iam going to Rome for 
few months, for it is the seat of my religion, and 
would look once more before I die on the mighti- 


the last leaves in Underwalden ; I shali return to 
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est remains of earth. I have watched the fall of ——— 
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see them put forth once more, but when they fall | C 


again, they will cover the grave of Heamawnn.’ 





Law.—In the fourth number of “The Jurist,’ 
just published, there is an article on the attem 
which have been made in the United States o 
America to reduce the laws into a code. This 
article contains what is very justly described as 
‘an interesting and valuable manuscript corres- 

dence’ between Mr. Sampson of the New York 
r,and M. Dupin the elder, a distinguished 
French lawyer. Mr. Sampson, who has contribu- 
ted greatly to the prevalence of the opinion in 
America, that the law is susceptible of improve- 


ment by consolidation and simplification, having staat tow prices, by ISAAC WILLIAM te 


HAWLS, LEGHORNS, 


been met by the objection that the codes of France 
had not answered the end for which they were in- 
stituted, was naturally anxious for authentic infor- 
mation on the subject, and applied to M. Dupin 
as being able to solve his -difficulties. M. Dupin 
has given an able and dispassionate testimony on 
the practical operation of the Code of Napoleon. 
He states that ‘The promulgation of the French 
Code has been productive of immense benefit ; it 
has enlightened, simplified, and fixed in every es- 
sential point the principles of law which were pre- 
viously scattered, controverted and applied con- 
tradictorily by the different tribunals of the coun- 
try ; that ‘the Civil Code is the first and the best 
of all—it is clear and methodical, neither too long 
nor too short; the language of the legislature is 
noble and pure; the rules are well laid down, and 
with the exception of the difficult subject of Mort- 
gages, it has met nothing but approbation, more 
especially at the present time, since the immoral 
Law of Divorce has been struck out. The Code 
of Civil Procedure has simplified the forms and 
diminished the expense of law suits. No fault is 
found with it, except relative to the form of exe- 
cution (expropriation,) the unfortunate though 
necessary adjunct to the Law of Mortgage.’ ‘All 
- Dupin adds, ‘such as they are, 
have been productive of the greatest benefit ; they 
have delivered us from the chaos of ancient law. 
Above all, the institution of the Court of Cassa- 
tion, which acts as a central power to regulate and 
check the decisions of all other jurisdictions, has 
been of the greatest benefit.’ ; 
Such is the opinion pronounced by M. Dupin 
as to the operation of the French Codes. But he 
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does not disguise the fact, that without a Revolu-| A liberal discount made 40 wholesale perchasers. 


tion France could never have obtained such an 
inestimable advantage. ‘The Revolution (he says) 


Orders 


gave us a clear field on many points ; and, with- —— 


out it, I believe that neither Solon nor Lycurgus, 
placed on the throne of France, could have car- 
ried into effect any project of Reform: they would 
never have been sufficiently powerful to silence 
local opposition and private interest. Napoleon 


thar, he was placed in a most favourable situatidn ; 
he was not called upon to destroy, but create out of 
ruins ; by this authority the Five Codes were 
gested, decreed, and promulgated.’ 
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travels in Palestine, speaking of Arabia ous 


‘When an inhabitant is sick, his barber bleeds him 
and gives him a good dose of ginger water, he ad- 
ministers to him some of the miraculous water [of 
the sacred well] of the Zemzem asa drink and a 
bath, he makes him eat a great deal of cinnamon 
and cloves and other aromatics, and the patient 
lives or dies according to the will of God.’ 
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